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THE attention of present-day educators 
has been directed repeatedly to the growing 
professionalism in sports in American col- 
leges and universities. In some quarters an 
effort has been made to stem the rising tide. 
Others in our institutions, and their in- 
fluence is great, seem to be indifferent and 
adopt a policy of laissez-faire; still others 
- positively abet the process. Yet both those 
who abet and those who are merely indiffer- 
ent to growing professionalism are inclined 
to regard themselves as the best friends of 
athletics and frequently look on those who 
try to stem the popular tendency as enemies 
of athletic sports. Professionalism cor- 
rupted Greek athletics, destroyed its vital 
spirit and made sports unserviceable both 
to individuals and to Greek society. It will 
do the same to-day. 

Physical education and sports, in early 
times, at Athens as at Sparta were closely 
associated with active service to the state. 
The flood tide of interest in them came with 
the rise of Athens to a place of leadership 
in the world, and the ebb began with her 
waning and decay. As success in the Per- 
sian wars and the imperialist, expansionist 
ambitions’ had stimulated attention to phys- 
ical training, so the Peloponnesian struggle, 
defeat and subsequent continued contraction 
of the sphere of the Athenian state in the 
century following brought inattention to 


1J. B. Bury, ‘‘ History of Greece,’’ 366. 
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physical training and contempt for the 
soldierly ideal. For when the city had lost 
its independence, when it came at length to 
rely on the Pax Romana, what son of Athens 
could take seriously the ideal of military 
service on her behalf? The citizen soldier 
had been replaced by the mercenary. The 
social purpose was lost; the individual be- 
came an end in himself. Amateur athletics 
went out; professional athletics took its 
place. This decline of attention to physical 
fitness in the period of transition is noted by 
Xenophon, who says that Athenians ‘‘not 
only neglect to make themselves fit, but mock 
at those who take the trouble to do so.’” 
Horse racing and the chariot became more 
popular with the rich and aristocratic than 
the gruelling exercises of the gymnasium. 
Aristophanes says the desire of all in the 
state is to harangue and debate and, in con- 
sequence, the exercise grounds are deserted.* 
The disgruntled author of the ‘‘Polity of 
the Athenians’’ declares that ‘‘ Citizens de- 
voting their time to gymnastics and to the 
cultivation of music are not to be found in 
Athens .. .’’,* as they were in the old 
aristocratic days before the advent of 
democracy. Modern archeologists tend to 


2‘*‘Memorabilia,’’ III, 5, 15 (trans. by E. C. 
Marchant). 

3 “*Frogs,’’ 1069-70. 

4Op. cit., I, 13. G. W. Botsford and E. G. 
Sihler, ‘‘ Hellenic Civilization,’’ 225. 
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corroborate these views, having brought 
forth evidence of the decline in the fact that 
artistic remains of the latter part of the fifth 
century and the fourth show less and less 
attention to the exercises of the palaestra 
and the gymnasium,°® and give more atten- 
tion to ‘‘conversation scenes.’’® Isocrates 
reports that public festivals became extrava- 
gant, ostentatious, empty shows in contrast 
to the ‘‘sane moderation’’ that had pre- 
viously characterized them.’ 
Professionalism negated wholly the ideals 
of early athletics. Those ideals, doubtless, 
had never been fully attained. There was 
inherent in athletics from the first an ele- 
ment which, carried to excess, proved their 
destruction. The hero worship accorded to 
the successful athlete in Pindar’s day led 
ultimately to the sacrifice of everything for 
the sake of success. Instead of harmony of 
development and general excellence in many 
sports, a rising professionalism required spe- 
cialization in some particular sport for the 
sake of winning, and produced a one-sided- 
ness previously unknown. Socrates noted 
the special over-development of the legs of 
runners, the extreme development of the 
upper part of the physique of boxers. 
Artistic representation of athletes in the 
preprofessional period often do not of them- 
selves indicate the sport in which the subject 
is engaging, unless symbolically by a thong 
for a boxer, discus and halteres for other 
sports ;* whereas later statues show clearly 
the specialty of the athlete by his exagger- 
ated characteristics. The seated bronze 
figure of a boxer by Apollonius, of the first 
century B.c.; the Farnese Hercules by 
Glyeon, about 200 a.p.; and the mosaic 
figures of boxers in the baths of Caracalla 
all show the effects of over-specialization. 
Galen, whose text reads like a Baedeker’s 
description of certain mosaics of Caracalla, 


5 ©. A. Forbes, ‘‘Greek Physical Education,’’ 89. 
6C. A. Manning, Classical Weekly, xi: 76. 

7 ““ Areopagiticus,’’ 53 (trans. by G. Norlin). 

8 Frazer’s ‘‘ Pausanias,’’ V, 26, 3; V, 27, 12. 
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calls attention to the brutalizing effect of the 
professional tendency, when he says of the 
boxers and pankratiasts that their ‘‘faces 
are disfigured and hideous to see,’’ ‘‘their 
limbs dislocated or broken,’’ their eyes out 
of their sockets.° Pausanias cites the brutal 
practices of Sostratos, the pancratiast, and 
Leontiscus, a wrestler.*° 

The effects of specialization appear also 
in the habits of athletes. Philostratos claims 
that the athletes of ancient days had eaten 
barley bread, unleavened wheaten bread and 
other simple food."* Vegetables, cheese, figs, 
a limited amount of meat and wine are also 
mentioned.'? But Dromeus of Stymphalus 
and Pythagoras of Samos are credited with 
the discovery of the potency of a meat diet 
near the middle of the fifth century. 
Thenceforth the use of meat in excessive 
quantities became common. Euripides de- 
clares the athlete is the ‘‘slave to his jaw 
and a victim of his belly.’"** Athenaeus 
relates truly fabulous tales concerning the 
capacity of famous athletes for food and 
says: ‘‘In fact, it is no wonder that these 
men become gluttons; for all who go in for 
athletic contests are taught to eat heartily 
in connection with their gymnastic exer- 
cises.’’!® Philostratos speaks with profound 
contempt of elaborate regulations concern- 
ing the diet of athletes in the third century 
A.D. which makes men fastidious, yet vora- 
cious eaters, is conducive to inactivity and 
makes the athlete utterly unfit for anything 
else. He can scarcely restrain himself when 
he contemplates the silly specifications con- 


®Oeuvres de Galen, I, 40f (trans. by Ch. 
Daremberg). 

10 Bk. VI, 4, 3. 

11T,. Woody, ‘‘Philostratos: Concerning Gym- 
nastics,’’ 21. 

12. N. Gardiner, ‘‘ Athletics of the Ancient 
World, 101; H. Bliimner, ‘‘The Home Life of the 
Ancient Greeks,’’ 303 f (trans. by A. Zimmern). 

13 ‘¢ Pausanias,’’ VI, 7, 10. 

14‘“*Athenaeus,’’ X, 413 (trans. by C. B. 
Gulick). 

15 Ibid. 
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cerning the use of pork: ‘‘ Namely, they lay 
it down as a rule that pigs on the sea coast 
are to be considered unusable, on account 
of the sea garlic of which the shores and 
the sand dunes are full; also to avoid those 
from near the rivers because they eat 
cray-fish ; and, for a strict diet, to use only 
those fattened on cornelian cherries and 
acorns. Galen, no doubt, has the over- 
stuffed professional boxers, wrestlers and 
pancratiasts in mind when he says that 
most forms of exercise ‘‘. . . make men lazy, 
slow-witted and fond of sleep.’’ ‘‘Many 
wrestlers become so fat that they have diffi- 
culty in breathing,....’’ They would not 
make good soldiers, or good servants of the 
state in any way. ‘‘ You might sooner trust 
pigs than them.’’?” 

Professionalism involved, as a matter of 
necessity, a high development of the train- 
er’s art. Many athletes doubtless employed 
their experience to good advantage and be- 
came trainers, as did Iccus, winner of the 
pentathlum at Olympia, who is said to have 
been ‘‘the best trainer of his day.’’* In 
early times the trainers had been nothing 
more than experienced, successful athletes. 
But with specialization of athletics, the rise 
of medical and dietetic insights, Philostratos 
says it is necessary, in order to improve 
athletics and safeguard the athletes, that 
trainers have scientific preparation.’® These 
trainers became equal in importance to the 
athletes themselves ; in fact, were often given 
credit for the victories of their protégés.”° 
The trainers, and those whom they trained, 
eventually gained a monopoly of competi- 
tions. Amateurs had little chance of suc- 
cess against them.?. Athletics had become 
a career. Only at Olympia where strict 


2716 


16 Woody, op. cit., 22. 

17 Quoted from F. A. Wright, ‘‘Greek Athlet- 
ieg,?? LEZ 

18 *¢ Pausanias,’’ VI, 10, 5. 

19 Woody, op. cit., 10 f., 25. 

20 I[bid., 12 f. 

21 Pauly-Wissowa, 
2050. 
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rules were enforced did amateurism con- 
tinue despite the tide of professional pot- 
hunters. There ‘‘the contests remained un- 
der fairly honest management.’’?? 

Training, in the course of time, became 
more and more complex and made much 
of strict observation of set rules. It is this 
over-developed system, combined with new- 
fangled diet and medical notions, often 
little understood and irrationally followed, 
that seemed to Philostratos to account for 
the degeneration of athletics in his day. 
The boy was often trained too early like a 
man and was thereafter good for nothing. 
This excessive training in youth was noted 
by Aristotle. Besides, the trainers invented 
a series of exercises and then followed them 
slavishly without due regard to the indi- 
vidual requirements of athletes. Philostra- 
tos says that Gerenos of Naukratis, one of 
the best wrestlers of his day, was killed by 
this slavish, stupid system, as applied by his 
trainer.”*> Though he is not to be trusted 
in every respect, his criticism of the ten- 
dency of his day appears on the whole 
sound. Of this system of tetrads which had 
wrought such disaster, Philostratos speaks 
rather obscurely : 

By the tetrads is to be understood a cycle of 
four days, on each of which something different 
takes place. On the first, the athlete is prepared; 
on the second, intensively engaged; on the third, 
given over to recreation; and, on the fourth, mod- 
erately exerted. The preparatory training is, how- 
ever, an energetic, short and rapid movement, which 
arouses the athlete and prepares him for the com- 
ing exertion; the intensive, and irrefutable test of 
the inner strength of constitution; the recreation, 
the period in which movement is again systemati- 
cally resumed; the day of moderate exertion teaches 
escape from the opponent, but if he himself flees, 
not to relax. And since they plod through this 
entire method of training systematically, and al- 
ways repeat the tetrads, they deprive their science 
of intelligent understanding in respect to the con- 
dition of the athlete to be trained.?4 


22 Manning, loc. cit., 77. 
23 Woody, op. cit., 25. 
24 Tbid., 23. 
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Hero worship of the successful athlete, 
the increase of athletic festivals to engage 
the time of idle spectators, the increasing 
weight of the purse awarded,”’ the nicety of 
the requirements of training—ten months’ 
training, one month in Olympia was re- 
quired—the luxurious habits of an age of 
decadence, the centering of the athlete’s 
attention upon himself rather than on any 
useful social end and the competition of 
cities for successful athletes*® all combined 
to produce a contempt for earlier stand- 
ards of sportsmanship and morality. Sport 
must have been a lucrative business to one 
like Theagenes of Thasos, who took 1,400 
prizes.’’** Victory came to be bought and 
sold. Olympia itself was not untouched. 
Pausanias cites numerous cases of fines im- 
posed on bartering athletes. The first case, 
occurring, he says, in the 98 Ol. (388 B.c.) is 
some index of the rapid progress of pro- 
fessional venality. The Zanes, statues of 
Zeus set up out of fines collected from 
offenders, were for the purpose of warning 
athletes that ‘‘an Olympian victory is to 
be gained, not by money, but by fleetness 
of foot and strength of body.’’** Aristo- 
phanes’ ‘‘Plutus’’ reflects a notion that 
was on the increase : 


Wealth can see, my boy! 


For Wealth is always highly sympathetic 
With literary games, and games athletic.29 


Plato represents the soul of Atalanta choos- 
ing the body of an athlete, on account of 
the fame and rewards that come to such a 
one.2° Philostratos declares that 


. . . the wreath of Apollo or Poseidon, for which 
the gods themselves strove mightily, one can sell 
unpunished, and purchase unpunished; .. . only 
among the Eleans is the olive crown according to 


25 Pauly-Wissowa, II, 2050; Gardiner, op. cit., 
100, 111. 

26 ‘‘ Pausanias,’’ VI, 13, 1; 18, 6. 

27 Tbid., VI, 11, 2, 6. 

28 Ibid., V, 21, 4. 

29 Op. cit., 1159-63 (trans. by B. B. Rogers). 

30 ‘*Republic,’’ X, 620 (trans. by B. Jowett). 
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ancient belief still inviolable. As for the rest of 
the contests, however, I will mention among many 
examples the following one, which explains every. 
thing. A boy was victorious in wrestling at the 
Isthmian Games, after he had promised one of his 
opponents 3,000 drachmas for the victory. When 
they entered the gymnasium the next day, the one 
demanded his money; the other, however, declared 
that he owed him nothing, for he had conquered 
against his will. Since that settled nothing, they 
had recourse to an oath, and, arrived in the sanc- 
tuary of the Isthmian god, the one who had sold 
the victory swore he had sold the god’s contest and 
that 3,000 had been promised him. And he made 
this confession with a loud voice, without the least 
hesitation. The truer the affair, even though wit- 
nesses were not lacking, the more ungodly and in- 
famous it is. He swore to it, however, on the 
Isthmus, and in the face of Hellas. What then 
may not occur in Ionia, or in Asia, to the disgrace 
of the games. Of this corruption, I can not acquit 
even the trainers themselves. They come, of 
course, to training provided with money, make 
loans to athletes at a higher interest rate than is 
customary among merchants at sea, and take no 
concern for the honor of the athletes, but advise 
them to buy and sell and seek only their own advan- 
tage, whether it be in profitable loans to those who 
are inclined to buy, or in collecting after a success- 
ful deal. So much may be said concerning the 
haggling traders; for they hawk, as it were, the 
ability of the athletes, while they take good care 
of their own advantage.31 


When athletics had became a lucrative 
career for which specialized training was 
required, the decision to enter it seems to 
have been weighed with care, like any other 
momentous choice. The expert trainer was 
supposed to know just what sports a par- 
ticular physique was good for, and could 
thus give valuable vocational guidance.*? 
Gardiner cites an interesting letter, written 
in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus (258- 
247 B.c.) in which inquiry is made concern- 
ing the probable success of a young athlete 
who is under training at a palaestra in 
Alexandria. The gist of it is, ‘if he is going 
to be able to win, keep training him; if not, 
don’t waste money or hinder his studies.’* 

31 Woody, op. cit., 22 f. 

32 Tbid., 14 f. 

33 Gardiner, op. cit., 116. 
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Even as early as Hippocrates (460-377 
p.c.) athleticism had been carried to such 
an extent that he called attention to the 
danger to health of ‘‘excellence of physical 
fitness carried to the extreme’’ by pro- 
fessional athletes. Since they can not im- 
prove, and ‘‘can not remain at the same 
point,’’ it ‘‘remains therefore that any 
change must be for the worse.’’** Galen, 
once a surgeon for professional gladiators, 
advises definitely against entering athletics 
as a profession, for the mind is superior 
to the body, and athletes of his day do not 
even enjoy the blessings of the body, having 
forgotten the ancient principle of modera- 
tion in all things. ‘‘ Athletes have never 
enjoyed the goods of the soul .. . for, far 
from knowing whether their soul is ra- 
tional they do not even know they have 
one.’’**® Philostratos, who seems in some 
respects to be answering Galen’s attack on 
evnnasties, thinks well enough of the pro- 
fession of gymnasts, argues, however, that 
training must become more truly scientific, 
if athletics is to be rid of the great evils 
(which he readily admits exist), and the 
stadia are to ‘‘flourish as a result of proper 
training. ’’°° 

Given a certain degree of professional 
specialization one generally finds organiza- 
tion for the sake of professional benefits. 
Ultimately those who entered athletics as a 
career formed guilds, clubs or associations, 
generally with Herakles as patron,*’ and 
gained through them certain exemptions 
and privileges. The unionization of athletes 
had clearly gone on apace by the middle 
of the last pagan century, as is evident 
from the document of 41 B.c. showing that 
Antony, on a visit at Ephesus, was re- 
quested by his gymnastic trainer and an 
official of the corporation (oivodos) of vic- 


34“ Aphorisms,’’ 3. (Botsford and Sihler, op. 
cit., 296.) 


$5 “* Exhortation a L’Etude des Arts’’—loc. cit., 
I, 35. 

36 Woody, op. cit., 10, 25. 

57 Pauly-Wissowa, II, 2057. 
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tors in the sacred games ‘‘to confirm that 
body in the enjoyment of its traditional 
privileges, such as exemption from military 
service and civil burdens, together with the 
prerogatives attached to the festival of the 
games itself.’’ The request was granted 
and authorized to be inscribed on a brazen 
tablet.2° By the first Christian century 
these athletic guilds had become ubiquitous. 
In the time of Hadrian the Synod of Her- 
akles, one of the most renowned organiza- 
tions, originally established at Sardis, took 
up its headquarters at Rome,*® whence it 
appears to have directed athletic affairs 
throughout the Roman world, often send- 
ing its officials, who were the most famous 
athletes of the day, to officiate at various 
local athletic festivals. The relations of 
minor local associations to that at Rome 
are uncertain. No doubt the extensive and 
powerful unions were effective in promot- 
ing the continuance and extension of privi- 
leges which had been begun in the pre- 
Christian era. Suetonius says that Augus- 
tus ‘‘maintained the privileges of the ath- 
the most substantial encouragements to 
athletes was the right of pension. By the 
middle of the third century in the time of 
Emperor Gallienus, a pension of 180 to 200 
drachmas per month was due to any athlete 
who had triumphed in the Sacred Games 
and who made application, this being se- 
cured by the Roman law. Some athletes 
were fortunate to draw than one 
pension. ’*1 

Philostratos tells us that many athletes 
of the olden times won contests in as many 
as eight or nine Olympiads.‘ Though the 
poetry of Homer and of Pindar bristles with 
encomia for winning athletes, the inscrip- 
tions concerning early winners are, never- 
theless, exceedingly simple, with little or no 


more 


38 F, G. Kenyon, Classical Review, VII, 477. 
39 Pauly-Wissowa, II, 2058. 

40 “¢ Augustus,’’ 45 (trans. by J. C. Rolfe). 
41 Gardiner, op. cit., 113. 

42 Woody, op. cit., 21. 
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boasting of record-breaking. With the in- 
creased strain of specialized professional 
athletics, the athletes, beset by numerous 
ills, did not last so long as a rule, it seems, 
though there was, naturally, a great varia- 
tion among individuals.** But, if they did 
not last many years, the professionals ap- 
pear to have hung up many notable strings 
of victories in a short time. Their tendency 
to boastfulness and the volubility of an 
athletic association, in sharp contrast to the 
more modest demeanor of another day, per- 
mit us to hear what had been done.** + Demo- 
stratos, whose greatest athletic honors began 
in the days of Mareus Aurelius, enjoyed the 
citizenship of nine noble cities, including 
Alexandria, Athens and Sparta. He was a 
marvelous athlete, having won crowns in 
Italy, Greece, Asia and Africa. Twenty 
victories as a boy, and forty-eight when he 
had become a man, were to his credit for 
contests in the Sacred Games. Numerous 
offices were showered on him; for some, it 
seems that he was not too abashed to ask. 
He was Xystarch at the Capitolia and at 
certain provincial festivals, and the office 
of priest of the Synod of Rome was given 
to him and his sons to enjoy. They, too, 
proved to be marvelous athletes and honored 
their father with a statue at Sardis. Simi- 
lar is the case of Asclepiades of Alexandria, 
victor at Olympia and holder of the cher- 
ished title Periodoneikes (winner in the four 
great national festivals) who also became 
high priest of the Synod of Rome; chief 
guardian of the Great Sarapis; citizen of 
Alexandria, Hermopolis, Puteoli; councilor 
of Naples, Athens, Elis and other cities. 
He publicized himself as ‘‘pankratiast in- 
vincible, immovable, unrivalled,’’ and seems 
at great pains to make out a straight record 
for himself. 

I neither challenged any nor did any one in my 


time dare to challenge me, nor did I divide the 
crown with any nor did I decline a contest, or 


43 Pauly-Wissowa, II, 2056. 
44 J. Keil and A. v. Premerstein, ‘‘Reise in 
Lydien,’’ 19-23. 
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enter any protest, nor did I abandon any contest 
nor take part in any contest to please royalty, nor 
did I gain a victory in any new fangled games but 
in all the contests for which I ever entered my name 
I was crowned in the actual ring and was approved 
in all the preliminary trials.45 


Just when the athletes were riding the 
very crest of the wave of popularity, they 
and their organizations began to decline. 
They were naturally dependent upon the 
support of society and the favors of the 
emperors. When Roman society began to 
give way before the onslaught of internal 
weakness and decay; when it faced in vain 
the invasions from without; when Christi- 
anity, with its propaganda of ascetic disre- 
gard for the body and its furious attack 
upon the decadent morals of Rome, had 
gained the upper hand, and Roman govern- 
ment had become, at least nominally, Chris- 
tian, athletics were doomed to abolition. A 
decree of Diocletian and Maximian per- 
mitted a victor (who won honestly) in three 
Sacred Games to be excused from all ordi- 
nary duties.*® This is the last guarantee of 
privileges that we know. Varazdates, an 
Armenian who won a boxing match in the 
291st Olympiad, is the last known record of 
Olympia. Later in the reign of Theodosius 
the Great the Olympian festival was abol- 
ished, probably in 394.47 With the discon- 
tinuance of these national games, the basic 
support of professional athletics was re- 
moved. 

Passing reference has been made to criti- 
cism of professional athletes by Socrates, 
Galen, Philostratos and others. The great- 
est philosophers, statesmen and military 
leaders, such as Aristotle, Plato, Plutarch, 
Alexander,*® Epaminondas, Philopoemen 
and a host of others, might be cited, who 
held the great athlete in low esteem, al- 

45 Gardiner, op. cit., 112. 

46 Pauly-Wissowa, II, 2053. 

47 Cam. Med. Hist., I, 113; G,. Finlay, Greece 
Under the Romans,’’ 281, n. 2. 

48 Wheeler, ‘‘Alexander the Great,’’ 40 f.; 


Plutarech’s ‘‘ Alexander,’’ IV, 5-6 (trans. by B. 
Perrin). 
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though they themselves were skilled in 
physical sports and regarded physical train- 
ing as an essential part of a free man’s 
education. The oéeurrence of such com- 
plaints from the sixth century B.c. to the 
end of the Olympian games enables us to 
realize that even at an early date, in the 
opinion of some at least, an exaggerated 
importanee was attached to physical prow- 
ess. This was the source of an incipient 
professionalism, clearly recognizable in the 
last half of the fifth century and ultimately 
powerful enough to drive out of the ring 
all sport of a natural, amateur character. 
Finally, it invaded even Sparta, ‘‘which 
resisted it longer than any other country.*® 

Though seven hundred years separated 
them, the criticisms of Xenophanes and 
Galen have much in common; particularly, 
that the excellence of the athlete is on an 
inferior plane, and does not deserve the 
honors and rewards bestowed upon it. 
Xenophanes, however, criticizes the ‘‘ useless 
and unprofitable . . . idea of athleticism’’ 
from the standpoint of consequences to the 
city-state, whereas Galen points constantly 
to the effect of professional athletics on 
the individual. Xenophanes, who attacked 
many a received opinion and custom of the 
Ionians, speaks out fearlessly against even 
the favored heroes of Olympia. 


Nay, if a man should win victory by the swiftness 
of his feet, or in the pentathlum, where stands the 
precinct of Zeus by the streams of the Pisés at 
Olympia; or in wrestling, or because he hath skill 
in painful boxing, or in that dread contest which 
they eall the paneratium, he would be more illus- 
trious to look upon, in the eyes of his fellow-citizens, 
and he would win a conspicuous front seat at the 
contests, and would have bread from the public 
store, given by the city, and a present to be an 
heirloom for ever; yea, even if he won with horses, 
all these things would fall to his lot, though he be 
not so worthy as I. For my art is better than the 
strength of men and of horses. But there is no 
sense in all these opinions, and it is not right to 
prefer strength to good wisdom. Not though a man 
rise up among the people as a good boxer, or good 
at the pentathlum, or in wrestling, or even in swift- 


49 Forbes, op. cit., 41. 
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ness of foot, which has preference among all men’s 
deeds of strength in the contest—not for that reason 
ean a city enjoy better laws. Small must be any 
joy that comes to a city for this, if a man wins in a 
contest beside the banks of the Pisés; for that 
cannot fatten the store-houses of a city.5° 


Euripides, a century later, product of 
the enlightenment that was sweeping over 
Athens, echoes no doubt the views of Xe- 
nophanes in the ‘‘ Autolyeus.’’ Though he 
himself had been trained as an athlete,™ 
there is even more vehemence in his attack, 
due perhaps to the fact that he was witness 
to a more advanced stage of athleticism: 


Of all the thousand ills that prey on Hellas 

Not one is greater than the tribe of athletes; 

For, first, they never learn how to live well, 

Nor, indeed, could they; seeing that a man, 

Slave to his jaws and belly, cannot hope 

To heap up wealth superior to his sire’s. 

How to be poor and row in fortune’s boat 

They know no better; for they have not learned 

Manners that make men proof against ill luck. 

Lustrous in youth, they lounge like living statues 

Decking the streets; but when sad old age comes, 

They fall and perish like a threadbare coat. 

I’ve often blamed the customs of us Hellenes, 

Who for the sake of such men meet together 

To honor idle sport and feed our fill; 

For who, I pray you, by his skill in wrestling, 

Swiftness of foot, good boxing, strength at quoits, 

Has served his city by the crown he gains? 

Will they meet men in fight with quoits in hand, 

Or in the press of shields drive forth the foeman 

By force of fisticuffs from hearth and home? 

Such follies are forgotten face to face 

With steel. We therefore ought to crown with 
wreaths 

Men wise and good, and him who guides the State, 

A man well-tempered, just, and sound in counsel, 

Or one who by his words averts ill deeds, 

Warding off strife and warfare; for such things 

Bring honor on the city and all Hellenes.52 


Plato, too, in his ideal Republie would 
have none of the professional athletic train- 
ing, for it makes men sleepy, dull, of poor 
health, slave to a certain regimen, and quite 
incompetent to defend the state.°* Similar 
criticism, mixed with biting sarcasm and a 

50 €* Athenaeus,’’ X, 414. 

51 Botsford and Sihler, op. cit., 34. 


52 J. A. Symonds, ‘‘Greek Poets,’’ II, 93 f. 
53 €* Republie,’’ IIT, 404. 
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distinct note of asceticism, a discipline of 
the spirit that will enable men to conquer 
in the greatest of all encounters, besides 
which the physical contests of athletes sink 
into pettiness, is attributed to Diogenes by 
Dio Chrysostom in the ‘‘Isthmian Dis- 
course’’ and again in ‘‘The Real Athlete.’’ 
Being in Corinth, when the Isthmian Games 
were in progress, Diogenes roused the wrath 
of those around him by placing a crown of 
pine on his own head. To their protest 
against this impious act and their assertion 
that he had won no crown, he answered : 


Many and mighty antagonists have I vanquished, 
not like these slaves who are now wrestling here, 
hurling the discus and running, but more difficult 
in every way—I mean poverty, exile, and disrepute; 
yes, and anger, pain, desire, fear, and the most 
redoubtable beast of all, treacherous and cowardly, 
I mean pleasure, which no Greek or barbarian can 
claim he fights and conquers by the strength of his 
soul, but all alike have succumbed to her and have 
failed in this contest—Persians, Medes, Syrians, 
Macedonians, Athenians, Lacedaemonians—all, that 
Is it I, then, think you, that am 
worthy of the pine, or will you take and bestow it 
upon the one who is stuffed with the most meat? 
Take this answer, then, to those who sent you and 
say that it is they who break the law; for they go 
about wearing crowns and yet have won in no con- 
test; and add that I have lent a greater lustre to 
the Isthmian games by having myself taken the 
crown, which ought to be a thing for goats, forsooth, 
to fight over, not for men.54 





is, save myself. 


Diogenes lamented ‘‘That men contended 
with one another in punching and kicking, 
but that no one showed any emulation in the 
pursuit of virtue.’”°® To a crowned runner 
who was being carried on the shoulders of 
enthusiastic fans he pointed out that, though 
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victorious, he was none the less inferior to 
the wild beasts, and that many of the swift- 
est were the most cowardly. As for winning 
the two hundred yard dash, he asked: ‘‘, , , 
what does that amount to?’’ ‘‘For you 
certainly have not become one whit more 
intelligent for having outstripped your com- 
petitors, nor more temperate now than you 
were, nor less cowardly, nor are you less 
discontented, nor will your wants be less in 
the future or your life freer from grief and 
pain.’’ And though you are ‘‘fastest on 
foot of all the Greeks’’ you are not ‘‘ faster 
than rabbits,... mor deer.... ...Ido 
not believe that you can outstrip even a 
fox.’°® And, ‘‘As he spoke to the man in 
this vein,’’ Chrysostom declares, ‘‘he made 
the business of foot racing seem cheap in 
the eyes of many of the bystanders and 
caused the winner himself to go away sor- 
rowing and much meeker.’’*? 

Thus it is evident that athletics, and we 
have it on the authority of the greatest 
physicians and philosophers of ancient 
times, over-developed and professionalized, 
destroyed health and physical beauty ; sub- 
stituted personal fame and winning the pot 
for a life of usefulness to one’s self and his 
city ; won, more and more, the highest praise 
that should have been bestowed on nobler 
achievements ; and deprived the athlete him- 
self, not only of health and beauty of body, 
but of the maturity of intellect that should 
have proved him man. History holds a 
mirror up to life. In it one may see what 
came to pass; and, if we are willing to 
accept a bit of Thucydidean philosophy of 
history, we can see what will come again. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN 
CHINA 


A WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 

54‘“The Isthmian Discourse,’’ 11-13 (trans. by 
J. W. Cohoon). 

55 Diogenes Laértius, ‘‘ Life of Diogenes,’’ IV 
(trans. by C. D. Yonge). 


dated from Kunming, China, on April 2, reports 
that Chinese culture and higher education have 
been forced to seek refuge in the comparative 
peace and safety of the province of Yunnan, 
where more than two thirds of the scattered 
56 ‘*The Isthmian Discourse,’’ 15-18. 
57 Ibid., 20-21. 
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population of 12,000,000 is composed of aborigi- 
nal tribesmen, who are virtually without culture 
of any sort. 

According to the dispatch many of the coun- 
trv’s cultural and educational leaders are now 
gathered in Kunming and the vicinity attempt- 
ing to reorganize and recommence their work, 
disrupted when the hostilities along the sea- 
board forced them to move westward into the 
interior. 

No fewer than seventy colleges and universi- 
ties have been compelled to suspend their work 
because of the war. About 30,000 students, rep- 
resenting 70 per cent. of the collegiate enrol- 
ment of the country, were thus deprived of the 
opportunity of obtaining higher education. 
Fourteen colleges or universities were damaged 
or destroyed in the Shanghai area alone, and 
the physical loss is put at more than $6,500,000. 

In many eases universities have merged fac- 
ulties and equipment and have established them- 
selves at some interior center, such as Changsha, 
Chungking, Kweiyang or Sian. The National 
Tsinghua University, maintained by the United 
States Boxer Indemnities; the National Univer- 
sity of Peiping, and Nankai University are now 
finally established in Kunming. 

Less than 30 per cent. of the 45,000 college 
students of China, accustomed to the modern 
conveniences and equipment of higher educa- 
tional institutions along the seaboard, are brav- 
ing the dangers and hardships of travel to study 
in unheated classrooms in the interior. Those 
who have done so are living in miserable inns 
and, in some eases, their classwork is still being 
interrupted by Japanese air bombings. 

In an interview Dr. Ching Po-lin, president of 
Nankai University, who lost his institution and 
whose aviator son was killed shortly afterward, 
said he believed the war was a disguised blessing 
to Chinese edueation. He said: 


The institutions have moved to the interior, 
where higher education especially is needed. Stu- 
dents have been taken away from the seaboard’s 
artificial life, which is not typical of China, and 
the hardships experienced by this generation of 
young men and women, who are fighting for an 
education, should turn out leaders of stronger 
character. 

Studying with a minimum of equipment they 
are less likely to be spoiled. The youths under in- 
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struction here will become leaders in the interior, 
where enlightened and constructive leadership is 
sorely needed. 


The dispatch continues: 


Cultural leaders are living a somewhat Bohemian 
existence in Kunming unmindful of their humble 
surroundings as a result of a shortage of residen- 
tial quarters. 

In the northwestern corner of the city two 
Chinese celebrities of the philosophical world were 
discovered sitting on a bamboo bench near some 
packing boxes conversing in German and discussing 
Kant. 

American and European politics are often dis- 
cussed over ricebowls and chopsticks in dismal, 
kerosene-lighted dormitories. The students, pro- 
fessors and other cultural leaders have forsaken 
Western dress for the more practical and cheaper 
Chinese garb. 


THE JOURNAL OF DOCUMENTARY 
REPRODUCTION 

Tue American Library Association, Chicago, 
announces the publication, beginning in March, 
of a quarterly Journal of Documentary Repro- 
duction. The new journal gives an idea of a 
library which will have at its readers’ disposal 
the resources of the great libraries of the world 
—the rare and inaccessible books, manuscripts 
and newspapers heretofore available alone to 
those few who could journey to a distant mu- 
seum or library. 

The object of the journal is to keep librarians, 
archivists, scientific men and others abreast of 
ever-changing developments in the reproduction 
of documents. 

Outlining the scope of the new journal in its 
first issue, which contains 128 pages, Charles E. 
Rush, associate librarian of Yale University 
Library and chairman of the editorial board, 
points out that attention will be given to the 
several allied processes of reproduction and 
duplication adapted to the dissemination of in- 
formation and not at present within the range 
of the printing press. The Journal will supple- 
ment and keep up to date “Microphotography 
for Libraries,” the first two volumes on the sub- 
ject ever published, which were edited by M. 
Llewellyn Raney, director of the University of 
Chicago Libraries, and published by the asso- 
ciation in 1936 and 1937. Dr. Raney offers an 
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appraisal of noteworthy accomplishments of 
microphotography ; filming projects such as the 
300,000 pages of NRA and AAA hearings for a 
dozen libraries at a fraction of a cent a page; 
the 34,000,000-card index of the 1900 census 
which will require only fifty square feet of space 
instead of the present 7,000; the war year 
(1914-1918) issues of the New York Times for 
$400; and current issues of leading newspapers 
for approximately the cost of bound volumes 
of the perishable pulp-paper editions. 

Eugene B. Power, of Edwards Brothers, Ann 
Arbor, reports that English books published be- 
fore 1550 are now being photographed at the 
British Museum at the rate of 100,000 pages a 
year for fifteen American libraries at a cost of 
$500 a year or a half cent a page. Progress in 
microphotography in British libraries and mu- 
seums is described by Herman H. Fussler, chief 
of the Department of Photographie Reproduc- 
tion of the University of Chicago. 

Some early experiences in microphotography 
dating from 1910 are related by Amandus John- 
son, director of the American Swedish Historical 
Museum at Philadelphia. Other features of the 
first issue include a résumé of technical research 
by the Bureau of Standards; announcement of 
the newly organized American Documentation 
Institute, a central ageney for microfilming 
service; a technical section with descriptions of 
new equipment, new services and applications 
of new techniques; news of projects under way 
in libraries, museums and elsewhere; and an ex- 
tensive bibliography of photographie methods 
of documentary reproduction. 

The Journal, which is published by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, is edited by its Com- 
mittee on Photographie Reproduction of Library 
Materials, with Vernon D. Tate, chief of the 
Division of Photographic Reproduction of the 
National Archives at Washington, as managing 
editor. The editorial board includes: Mr. Rush 
as chairman; Mr. Fussler; Robert C. Binkley, 
professor of history, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; Keyes D. Metealf, director, Harvard Uni- 
versity Libraries; George A. Schwegmann, Jr., 
director, Union Catalogue, Library of Congress; 
and Paul Vanderbilt, librarian, Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art. 
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A NATIONAL SURVEY BY THE AMER- 
ICAN SOCIETY FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


A NATIONAL survey by the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing shows that 3,000,000 
of the nation’s 30,000,000 school children, on 
the basis of school tests, have defective hearing, 
The society proposes to sponsor a public educa- 
tion campaign for the prevention, correction 
and improvement of defective hearing among 
children. 

The campaign is conducted by a national 
committee, composed of representatives of hard- 
of-hearing leagues formed in 108 cities. In 1937 
throughout the United States only 1,062,373 chil- 
dren were tested and there were about 14,000,000 
adults in the United States who were deaf to a 
greater or less extent. 

The society points out that: 
the condition is a serious one, as the majority of 
children or their parents do not know that they 
have impaired hearing. Very little or no progress 
is being made to correct or prevent hearing impair- 
ments in this country. 


Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, of New York, 
president of the society, said that: 

Every boy and girl should have his or her hearing 
tested every year so that hearing deficiencies could 
be found. In this way, preventive and corrective 
methods could be taken. 

Youngsters are being knocked down by auto- 
mobiles because they don’t hear the warning sig- 
nals of horns. Boys and girls are developing 
criminal tendencies; inferiority complexes; being 
shunned by playmates; being scolded by parents 
and teachers and suffering from scores of other 
difficulties because they are hard of hearing. 


The membership of the advisory board in- 
cludes Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Miss Grace Abbott, 
Dr. Homer S. Cummings, Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand, Dr. John H. Finley, Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, Dr. William 
J. Mayo, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur and Owen D. 
Young. Founded in 1919 by Dr. Wendell 
Phillips, the society is a national, non-profit, 
philanthropic organization dedicated to helping 
the hard of hearing. 


THE STATUS OF YOUNG NEGROES 
A stupy to determine “What Effect the Mi- 
nority Racial Status of Negro Youth Has upon 
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Their Personality Development” has been un- 
dertaken by a special advisory committee for 
the American Youth Commission of the Amer- 
‘ean. Council on Edueation. The General Edu- 
eation Board, New York, has financed the in- 
quiry through a grant of $110,000. Dr. Will W. 
Alexander, Farm Seeurity Administrator and a 
commission member, will be chairman of the 
committee, and Dr. Robert L. Sutherland, head 
of the division of social sciences, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa., will be the director. 
Other members of the advisory committee ap- 
pointed by Dr. Homer P. Rainey and Dr. 
George F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Edueation, are: Ambrose Caliver, 
senior specialist in the education of Negroes for 
the U. S. Office of Education; Charles S. John- 
son, director of social science, Fisk University, 
Nashville; George A. Lundberg, Bennington 
College, Vt.; Fred MeQuistion, executive agent 
for the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, Nashville; Ira 
D. A. Reid, sociologist, Atlanta University; 
Charles H. Thompson, Howard University, 
Washington; W. Lloyd Warner, anthropologist, 
University of Chieago; Robert C. Weaver, ad- 
viser on Negro affairs for the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, and Caroline Zachry, 
of the Progressive Edueation Association, New 
York. 

For the last two years the American Youth 
Commission has been engaged in a research pro- 
gram on the problems of young people. “The 
Commission has learned,” Dr. Rainey said, “that 
while there is a large amount of data available 
on such aspeets of Negro life as the deficiencies 
they face in education, or the number of cases 
of delinquency, or the rent they pay on houses, 
there is almost a complete lack of information 
regarding the inner feelings of the Negro boy 
and girl as they encounter problems of race.” 

By the case study method, data on the racial 
factor in the development of Negro personality 
will be sought through a consideration of the 
influence of segregation and isolation; the bear- 
ing upon personal stability of a narrow oceu- 
pational horizon, and the effects of limitation of 
participation in eivie and social activities. Per- 
sonality inventories and attitude tests will be 
given to large numbers of individuals in differ- 
ent social and geographic environments. Two 
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guidance centers will be established to which 
Negro youth will be invited to present their 
adjustment problems, in order that the advisory 
committee may know more of the difficulties 
faced by young Negroes as they reach the im- 
portant period of transition between school and 
work. <A general volume on the race factor and 
a series of monographs and popular brochures 
will be published during the progress of the 
study. The entire inquiry will require about 
two years’ time. 


CHILD STUDY AT CONNECTICUT 
COLLEGE 

CuiLp study will become a more important 
part of the Connecticut College curriculum with 
the addition of a major field in child develop- 
ment and the establishment of a nursery school 
at the college, in which departments of home 
economics, psychology and education will ¢o- 
operate. For these departments the nursery 
school will serve as a laboratory in which the 
equipment will consist, not of scientific appa- 
ratus, but of children at play. College students 
will have the opportunity to observe in life the 
complexities of child development which they are 
studying theoretically in the classroom. It is 
planned that 


individual differences, motivation and language, 
emotional, social and motor development, will not 
be only the terminology of scientific text-books, 
but will be translated in terms of small boys and 
girls learning to eat spinach because the others 
do, putting on their own rubbers to be thought as 
grown up as the rest, and foregoing tantrums as 
an indulgence which only results in their being 
left out of the fascinating activities of their 
unmoved playmates. 


The principles of child nutrition will be dem- 
onstrated in the food planned and prepared for 
the school lunches. Techniques of value in the 
intelligent guiding of children will be acquired 
by the students through observing the trained 
nursery school teacher who will be in charge. 
The students who plan to become nursery school 
teachers will receive pre-professional training 
and will act as assistants to the teacher. 

The plans for the child development major 
and the nursery school have been organized by 
a committee consisting of Dr. Margaret S. 
Chaney, professor of home economies, chairman ; 
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Dr. Frances M. Clarke, associate professor of 
education; Dr. Georgene Seward, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology; Dr. Dorothea H. Scoville, 
the college physician, and Mrs. Earle W. Stamm, 
a former member of the home economies depart- 
ment, who is the wife of a member of the college 
board of trustees and herself a trained nursery- 
school teacher. 

Dr. Katharine Blunt, president of the college, 
says: 


The child development program is not a new 
departure for Connecticut College, but rather a 
development of one of its fundamental purposes, 
that of adapting its curriculum to the special 
From the beginning the col- 
lege has offered courses of study relating to nutri- 
tion and home-making as well as those in the phys- 
ical and biological sciences, languages, history, 
mathematics, philosophy, psychology, music and 
the fine arts. Establishment of the nursery school 
is in line with the basic policy of the college of 
identifying its courses with life through vital, 
practical, laboratory work wherever that is possible. 


interests of women. 


The school will be housed in a small cottage 
on the college grounds. It will start on a small 
scale with a limited number of children from 
three to four and a half years of age. Although 
most of its activity will consist of individual play 
with appropriate equipment, toys and books, it 
will provide an important educational experience 
for the children. 


THE MELVIL DEWEY PROFESSORSHIP 
OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


THE Melvil Dewey Professorship of Library 
Service, with an endowment of $150,000, has 
been established at Columbia University by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York in memory 
of Dr. Dewey’s outstanding achievements in 
library science. In addition, the corporation 
has given $100,000 to the Columbia School of 
Library Service for general purposes. 

Dr. Dewey, who died in December, 1931, at 
the age of eighty years, founded at Columbia 
University in 1887 the first school for the formal 
professional training of librarians in the United 
States. He originated the Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem of Classification which used in 
ninety-five per cent. of the publie libraries in 
America as well as in most college and university 
He first developed the idea of this 


is now 


libraries. 


system while a student at Amherst College. 
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In 1883 Dr. Dewey went from Amherst to the 
librarian of Columbia College in the 49th Street 
building. Four years later he started the Schoo] 
of Library Economy, which was operated for 
two years at Columbia University under his di- 
rection. In 1889 he was made secretary of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York and director of the New York 
State Library in Albany. 

Dr. Dewey took the school with him to Albany, 
where it remained until 1926, when, in order to 
give it the advantages of university association, 
it was transferred back to Columbia University 
and merged with the School of Library Service, 
which was established in that year as one of the 
graduate professional schools of the university. 
The Library School of the New York Public 
Library, organized in 1911 with funds given by 
Andrew Carnegie and supported after his death 
by the Carnegie Corporation, was also trans- 
ferred to Columbia University in 1926 and con- 
solidated with the new School of Library Ser- 
vice. An annual grant of $25,000 for a period 
of ten years was made to the school in that year 
by the Carnegie Corporation. 

Dr. Ernest J. Reece, professor of library ser- 
vice in Columbia University, has been trans- 
ferred to the new chair, which is said to be the 
first endowed professorship in any library 
school. Professor Reece was principal of the 
Library School of the New York Publie Library 
when it was merged with the Columbia School 
of Library Service in 1926. He went to Co- 
lumbia University at that time as associate pro- 
fessor and has been full professor since 1935. 
He is a contributor to professional periodicals 
in library science and is the author of “State 
Documents for Libraries,” 1915, and “The Cur- 
riculum in Library Schools,” 1936. 

Professor Reece graduated from Western Re- 
serve University in 1903. He received a certifi- 
cate from the School of Library Science of that 
university in 1905. He has done graduate work 
at the Oberlin School of Theology and at the 
University of Illinois. He was reference as- 
sistant in the Cleveland Publie Library from 
1905 to 1906 and librarian at Oahu College, 
Honolulu, from 1908-1911. In 1912 he was 
appointed instructor in the University of Illinois 
Library School. Five years later he was named 
principal of the Library School of the New York 
Publie Library. 
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THE PRESIDENCY OF BROOKLYN 
COLLEGE 

Dr. Witu1aM A. BoyLan, since 1930 president 
of Brooklyn College, N. Y., will reach the retir- 
ing age of seventy early in 1939. He has been 
connected with the schools of New York since 
1901, when he was appointed district superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Brooklyn College was established in 1930 as 
an independent unit of the municipal college 
system under the jurisdiction of the New York 
City Board of Higher Education. The college 
has a group of new buildings on a forty-two- 
acre tract of land situated near the geographical 
center of Brooklyn. It is a college of liberal 
arts and sciences with both day and evening 
sessions. It offers instruction to both men and 
women students, but is not coeducational in its 
organization. Undergraduate instruction is also 
offered in the summer session and in the after- 
noon courses for teachers. There are also eve- 
ning classes in aeademie and vocational subjects. 
Graduate courses lead to the degree of master of 
arts and are offered in the division of graduate 
studies. 2,598 men and 2,572 women are enrolled 
in the day sessions for degrees in arts, sciences 
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and social sciences. The teaching staff consists 
of approximately 2 deans, 22 professors, 21 
associate professors, 59 assistant professors, 153 
instructors and 150 in other ranks. 

The by-laws prescribe the following qualifica- 
tions for the president : 


Outstanding reputation as an educational admin- 
istrator, personal qualities conducive to success as 
a leader of scholars and teachers and as an execu- 
tive, adequate experience in teaching and college 
administration. 


The salary fixed in the by-laws is a minimum 
of $15,000 per annum and a maximum of $21,- 
000 per annum. 

The presidency of Brooklyn College may be 
regarded as one of the most important posts in 
the educational field. It offers opportunity for 
a significant contribution to college education in 
the United States. It has been learned that the 
Board of Higher Education intends to secure 
for the post the most distinguished educational 
leader available. It is suggested that further 
information be obtained from Mrs. Ruth Shoup, 
the Secretary of the Board of Higher Education, 
17 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ALFRED ATKINSON was formally in- 
dueted into the presidency of the University of 
Arizona on April 12. He succeeds Dr. Homer 
L. Shantz, who resigned to become chief of the 
Division of Wild Life Management of the Forest 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


JAMES G. McDonatp, of the editorial staff of 
The New York Times, has been elected president 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


Dr. Frank J. O’BrRIEN, acting director of the 
Bureau of Child Guidance, New York City, has 
been appointed director at a salary of $12,000; 
Dr. Katherine Dorothea Lynch, assistant pro- 
fessor at Brooklyn College, has been appointed 
assistant director of the Bureau for Children 
with Retarded Mental Development. 


Dr. Witutram A. KorrMman, principal of 
Junior High School 65, New York City, will 
retire at the close of the current term after more 





than fifty years of service in the New York City 
school system. To mark the event the faculty of 
the school will hold a testimonial dinner and 
reception at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
May 14. 


Dr. Puiuip N. Yourz, for the past four years 
director of the Brooklyn Museum and the Brook- 
lyn Children’s Museum, has resigned to become 
consultant to the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position in San Francisco. Previously he had 
been director of the branch museum of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum of Art, curator of special exhi- 
bitions at the Pennsylvania Museum and curator 
at Amherst College Museum. 


Dr. ReExForp Guy TuGwe.u, formerly pro- 
fessor of economies at Columbia University and 
more recently Under Seeretary of Agriculture 
and Resettlement Administrator, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the New York City Plan- 
ning Commission at a salary of $15,000. 
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Mrs. Sara Lockwoop WILLIAMS has been ap- 
pointed professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, effective at the beginning of the 
new academic year. Mrs. Williams is the widow 
of the late Dr. Walter Williams, who died in 
1935 and who established at the University of 
Missouri the first School of Journalism in the 
United States. 


Dr. Everett C. HuaGues, assistant professor 
of sociology at McGill University, a member of 
the department since 1927, has been appointed 
to a similar position at the University of 
Chicago. 


Dr. Norman L. Munn, member of the depart- 
ment of psychology at the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed professor of psychology at Vanderbilt 
University. The appointment becomes effective 
at the beginning of the next academic year. 


THE Institute of International Edueation has 
announced the retirement of Miss Mary Louise 
Waite on April 1. The journal of the institute 
says in part: “She was appointed executive sec- 
retary of the institute when it was founded on 
February 1, 1919, and has retained that position 
ever since. Her wide correspondence with our 
colleges and universities made her almost as well 
known in them as the institute itself. Her work 
in cireuiting our foreign lecturers spread in for- 
eign countries her justly deserved reputation for 
courtesy and helpfulness. In the institute itself 
she has always been held in affectionate regard 
for her patience, kindliness and loyalty to its 
interests.” 


Harvarp UNIversity has announced the fol- 
lowing fellows in American history who will hold 
office during the next year: John W. Finch, in- 
structor in English at Harvard, A.B., Wesleyan 
1933, Eliot House; Granville Hicks, formerly 
assistant professor of English, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Adams House; Codman His- 
lop, instructor in English at Union College, 
A.B., Union 1931, Leverett House; Charles J. 
Olson, Jr., instructor in English at Harvard, 
A.B., Wesleyan 1932, Winthrop House; Rich- 
ard C. Overton, instructor in American history 
at Amherst, A.B., Williams 1929, Kirkland 
House, and Henry N. Smith, assistant in En- 
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glish at Harvard, A.B., Southern Methodist 
1925, Dunster House. The purpose of these 
fellowships is to encourage informally the extra. 
curricular study of American history and ciyili- 
zation among upperclassmen in the Harvard 
house plan. 


Morris E. Leeps has been elected president 
of the Board of Education of Philadelphia by a 
unanimous vote on April 12. He succeeds the 
late Dr. Edward Martin. Mrs. William §, 
Lingelbach, professor of history at Temple 
University, was chosen to succeed Mr. Leeds as 
vice-president. She is the first woman to hold 
an executive position on the board. 


Dr. GiusEPpPE ANTONIO BorGEss, professor of 
Romance languages and literature at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has become an American citizen. 
Seven years ago, when he refused to take the 
Fascist oath, his appointment to the chair of 
Italian literature at the University of Milan was 
rescinded. 


Dr. STANISLAUS CYWINSKI, assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Vilna, Warsaw, has 
been sentenced to three years imprisonment on 
charges of “offending the nation’s feelings by 
defaming the memory of the late Marshal Joseph 
Pilsudski.” 


HakvarD UNIVERsITY has announced the resig- 
nation of Richard Whitney, formerly president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, from the 
visiting committee to the department of eco- 
nomics of the Board of Overseers. He had been 
a member since 1931. 


Dr. NicHotas Murray Butier, president of 
Columbia University, will be the recipient on 
May 5 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, of a medal 
awarded annually for distinguished service to 
publie education by the New York Academy of 
Public Education, New York City. Dr. Butler 
will speak on “What the Community Can Rea- 
sonably Expect of a System of Publie Educa- 
tion.” Dr. Eugene A. Colligan, president of 
Hunter College, will lead the discussion. 


THE award of the American Association of 
Teachers of Physics, made at the January meet- 
ing of the society, for “notable contributions to 
the teaching of physics,” was presented to Dr. 
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Edwin H. Hall, professor emeritus of physics at 
Harvard University, on March 31. 


Ar the close of the three-day building dedica- 
tion program at Louisiana State University, the 
doctorate of laws was conferred on Dr. Leon 
Green, dean of the Northwestern University 
School of Law, and on Dr. Gordon J. Laing, 
dean emeritus of the division of humanities of 
the University of Chieago; and the doctorate of 
letters on Dr. Emil Louvriére, professor of 
Romance languages at the University of Paris 
and visiting leeturer at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

Av the formal opening of the Hungarian 
Reference Library, New York City, the principal 
speakers were: Dr. John H. Finley, editor of 
The New York Times; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
director of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, and Harry M. Lydenberg, director of the 
New York Publie Library. 

Dr. Apa L. Comstock, president of Radcliffe 
College, and Dr. Bancroft Beatley, president of 
Simmons College, will speak in Cleveland. next 
month at a celebration commemorating the fif- 
tieth anniversary of Flora Stone Mather College 
of Western Reserve University. 


Two of the Julius and Rosa Sachs Founda- 
tion Leetures at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, were given by Célestin Bouglé, Agrégé 
de Université, D. et L., directeur de l’Ecole nor- 
male supérieure, Université de Paris, on April 20 
and 22 in the auditorium of the Horace Mann 
School, New York City. The subject was “The 
French Conception of ‘Culture Générale’ and Its 
Influences upon Instruction.” The final lecture 
of the series will be given on April 25. 


Dr. ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER, professor of 
anthropology at the University of Wisconsin, 
will be among the speakers at the Social Edu- 
cation Conference to be held at Stanford Uni- 
versity from July 6 to 10. 


Dr. JosepH L. WHEELER, librarian of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, was the 
guest speaker at the Old Town Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association on April 19. 


Dr. Georce Birp GRINNELL died on April 11 
at the age of eighty-nine years. He founded the 
first Audubon Society and was an organizer of 
the New York Zoological Society; for many 
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years he was chairman of the National Parks 
Council. Dr. Grinnell is given credit for select- 
ing the site for the zoological park in New York 
City and was a leader of the movement which 
resulted in the protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park. 


Dr. CHARLES SHERWOOD Farriss, for forty- 
six years a vice-president and professor of 
ancient languages at Stetson University, Deland, 
Fla., and on two occasions acting president of 
the university, died on April 14 at the age of 
eighty-one years. 

Dr. C. LutHer Fry, head of the department 
of sociology at the University of Rochester, died 
on April 12 at the age of forty-four years. 


Dr. R. K. Toaz, superintendent of the Hunt- 
ington, L. I., schools from 1906 to 1933 and vice- 
president of the New York Schoolmasters’ Club, 
died on April 16 at the age of sixty-nine years. 


THE University of Newark, N. J., has an- 
nounced that the proposed library of the insti- 
tution will be named in memory of the late John 
Cotton Dana, who served for more than a quar- 
ter of a century as librarian of the Newark 
Public Library. 


A SERVICE to mark the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Dr. John Shaw Billings, 
first director of the New York Publie Library, 
and previously director of the Army Medical 
Museum, was held at 8:30 p.m. on April 12 at 
the Hurd Memorial Hall of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. The commemoration services were 
sponsored by the Johns Hopkins Medical So- 
ciety and the Johns Hopkins Medical History 
Club. Former Judge Henry D. Harlan, of the 
Baltimore Supreme Bench, presided. Those 
who spoke included: Lieutenant Colonel Edgar 
Erskine Hume, Medical Corps, U. S. A.; Dr. 
Alan M. Chesney, dean of the Medical School; 
Dr. Sanford V. Larkey, librarian of the William 
H. Welch Medical Library; Dr. Raymond Pearl, 
professor of biology in the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, and H. M. Lydenberg, di- 
rector of the New York Public Library. An ex- 
hibition commemorating the occasion has been 
opened in the New York Public Library and will 
remain on view until May 1. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has proclaimed May 1 
as child health day, asking the American people 
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to “plan how the child-health work of our public 
and private agencies can be extended and made 
more effective.” 


THE New York City Board of Education has 
announced that the publie schools will close on 
June 24 instead of June 30 in order that the 
teachers may attend the convention of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association. The board has 
set aside $20,000 for the convention. 


By a vote of thirty-one to six, the Senate of 
the State of Massachusetts defeated on April 14 
the proposed Federal Child Labor Amendment 
to the Constitution. The Senate had taken a 
similar stand on fourteen other occasions. 


Tue American Association of Health and 
Physical Education held its Eastern District 
convention at the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic 
City, N. J., from April 6 to 9. Approximately 
1,500 delegates attended. 


PRINCIPALS of elementary schools throughout 
Wisconsin will meet at the University of Wis- 
eonsin on April 30 to hold a conference, the 
main purpose of which will be to organize the 
Wisconsin Elementary Principals’ Association. 
The proposed organization would be affiliated 
with the Wisconsin Education Association and 
the National Department of Elementary School 
Principals. The State Department of Educa- 
tion, the Wisconsin Edueation Association and 
the State University School of Education are 
assisting in the organization of the state asso- 
ciation. 


THE Foundation for the Advancement of the 
Social Sciences at the University of Denver, 
under the direction of Dr. Ben Cherrington, 
is now concentrating its efforts toward pre- 
paring for the statewide high-school interna- 
tional relations conference to be held on April 
22 and 23. This conference will be in the 
form of a round-table discussion, the subjects 
for which will be four main topics, namely, 
the problems of neutrality, political and com- 
mercial relations between nations, citizenship 
and education. These panel discussions, particu- 
larly high-school students, will be augmented 
by talks of prominent outside speakers. Eight 
times during the year, the foundation sponsors 
luncheons at which time well-known speakers 
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give views on various problems. The attendance 
at these luncheons has reached as high as one 
thousand. 


A art of $30,000 to establish a traveling fel- 
lowship in memory of Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, 
the first president of Radcliffe College, has been 
announced. The establishment of the fellowship 
will permit a graduate student to travel for a 
year or bring a foreign student to Radcliffe 
College. 


MacMurray COou.ecE, at Jacksonville, Tl., has 
announced a gift of a library building from Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer. This gift is made con- 
ditional on the obtaining of the sum of $100,000 
for the endowment of the library, which will be 
named in honor of the donors. 


A TECHNICAL high-school building will be 
erected at Canton, Ohio, at the cost of $1,000,- 
000. The school is a gift to the city from the 
Timken Foundation, of which H. H. Timken, 
manufacturer, is president. 


Ir is reported in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
that the city Board of Education has approved 
a recommendation equalizing hours and revising 
vacation schedules of all school employees paid 
on a 12-month basis. The proposal, sponsored 
by the special survey committee, means an in- 
crease in hours and shorter vacations all along 
the line. The recommendation, if approved, will 
become effective on September 1. Under the 
plan all employees, except school secretaries, 
will be required to work not less than 354 hours 
weekly. The new schedule provides for vaca- 
tions of from two to four weeks, depending on 
length of service, in contrast with the 8- and 10- 
week vacations now enjoyed by some school em- 
ployees. The superintendent of schools and the 
secretary and business manager are given au- 
thority to determine vacation schedules for ex- 
ecutives in their respective departments. School 
secretaries, who are paid on a 10-month basis, 
will be required to be on duty during school 
hours and not less than 314 hours a week. 


THe Emergency Committee for Far Eastern 
Students in America, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, has appealed for funds to aid Chi- 
nese students in the United States. The commit- 
tee points out that many of the 2,338 Chinese 
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students here and in Canada and Hawaii have 
received no communication from home since 
November and are in financial need. They have 
no means of support and are restrained by law 
from taking full-time employment. 


Miss CAROLINE WHIPPLE, supervisor of adult 
education in New York State, reports that Ger- 
man and Austrian refugees in the schools of the 
state have inereased the enrolment by 4,500 stu- 
dents. Miss Whipple, in her statement to the 
Associated Press, says that “many of the immi- 
erants are university people and many more are 
prominent in professions. They have elevated 
the level of our adult schools remarkably.” 


Tue Legislature of Puerto Rico has passed a 
measure authorizing the purchase of 4,000 prints 
of a picture of President Roosevelt. It is 
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planned that his picture will hang in every 
public school. 


The Times, London, reports that the Trinidad 
Legislative Council has voted $33,000 to erect a 
building in the Port of Spain for a central li- 
brary service, which it is hoped later to extend to 
other West Indian colonies. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York has offered, and the Gov- 
ernment has accepted, $80,000 towards the 
expenses. 


THE Melbourne correspondent of The New 
York Times reports that having been promised 
Government assistance, the Big Brother move- 
ment is immediately nominating sixty boys for 
immigration in monthly parties within the next 
six months. The movement aims at bringing 
two hundred boys into Australia annually. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


IS THE LABORATORY PERIOD 
SACROSANCT? 


WHEN a botanist examines the catalogues of 
colleges of arts, agriculture, education, or some- 
times commerce, issuing from our great universi- 
ties, he is likely to touch very lightly upon the 
first few pages of “Who’s Who” in the college, 
of regulations for student adit and exit, of the 
cost of education each year and of maps of the 
principal buildings on the campus. He will in- 
stead almost invariably turn to the vanguard of 
the offerings—botany is near the first of the 
alphabet—constituting that curious and some- 
times understandable assemblage frequently la- 
belled “Instruction by Departments.” 

A rather close scrutiny of many botanical of- 
ferings, as indicated in the catalogues, reveals a 
very interesting commentary on the weekly and 
daily calendar. I refer to the fact that Tuesdays 
and Thursdays seem often to be set apart for 
laboratory work, while Mondays and Wednes- 
days and Fridays are reserved for lectures. It 
is apparent that there is nothing inherent in 
Tuesday and Thursday which makes laboratory 
work obligatory on those days, for occasionally 
some brave soul selects other days in the week. 
If Saturday is ineluded in the schedule, it is 
practically never utilized as a day for lecture. 

Even the elementary courses in college botany 
are frequently divided rigidly into laboratory 
days, lecture days and recitation days. Since the 


freshman botany is coming more and more to be 
recognized as general botany: a subject that does 
not pretend to train professional botanists, a 
subject that is a service course to other depart- 
ments in the institution, and a subject that aids 
the student in orienting himself to the world 
about him’—it seems fair to raise a question as 
to the validity of such apparently complete com- 
partmentalization of learning. 

Such a question, once admitted to our botan- 
ical sanctum sanctorum, almost immediately 
brings to the fore a number of things besides— 

. Shoes and ships and sealing-wax, 
And cabbages and kings. 


In a certain manual of general botany, which 
disappeared, along with many other fashions, 
during the world war, occurred an exercise that 
was a Veritable delight until the last sentence was 
reached. I refer to the initial lessons on the use 
of the microscope. The students learned about 
low and high power, eye-pieces and objectives, 
mirrors and apertures, and, perhaps for the first 
time in their lives, saw plant cells or tiny animals 
or the chloroplasts of an elodea leaf. In other 
words, here was an introduction to a new world. 
And then came that last sentence: “Make a 
drawing, about one half size, of your microscope, 
labelling all parts.” 

Why should students in freshman botany be 


1Sampson, Jour. Mich. Schoolmaster’s Club, 
1931: 54, 1931. 
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required to make detailed drawings of micro- 
scopes, or for that matter, of anything else? If 
an objective of such a course is the training of 
artists, then the answer is definite. If what the 
student places in the notebook is the prized 
carry-over of the course, the answer is also defi- 
nite. If drawing is an aid to memory and under- 
standing, and is thus a desirable tool for learn- 
ing, the answer is still definite. 

It is perhaps quite fair to dismiss the first two 
considerations without comment. The last stipu- 
lation is worthy of careful thought. If drawing 
is a tool for learning, is it indispensable? Is it 
too costly in time? Are there other ways of 
achieving the desired understanding? Let us 
contrast two methods of approach to a universal 
exercise: the internal structure of a leaf. 

After satisfying the student’s curiosity as to 
what the inside of a leaf looks like, what is the 
next step? One set of directions will require at 
this point a careful reproduction on paper of, 
say, a cross-section of the leaf, showing epi- 
dermis, chlorenchyma, stomata, veins, intercel- 
lular spaces and chloroplasts. This takes the 
better part of an hour. Another manual may 
provide ready-made accurate drawings which the 
student labels. This requires three minutes near 
the end of the hour. At the close of the period, 
the student who makes his own drawings has 
learned the parts of the leaf. At the end of the 
same period, the student who labelled his draw- 
ings has also learned the parts of the leaf. Sup- 
pose the time is the same in each case. What 
may the student who “labelled” do that is denied 
the student who “drew”? He has time (1) to 
examine other leaves to see variations, (2) to 
watch chloroplasts move about in living leaves, 
(3) to put some leaves in hot water and see 
bubbles of air which have come from the leaf, 
(4) to compute the number of stomata on a fair- 
sized leaf, and (5) to raise, with the instructor 
and his classmates, many questions that may be 
answered later on; e.g., Why are stomata open 
sometimes and closed at other times? Are inter- 
cellular spaces valuable to a leaf? Is the green 
part of the leaf significant? Are the non-green 
parts living? What processes occur in leaves? 

The one approach leaves the siudent with a 
task completed. He has drawn the leaf and 
he may remember the parts. He is, however, 
searcely stimulated to further thinking about the 
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leaf until a recitation or lecture period arrives, 
or until he reads his text. The other approach 
has given the student time for discussion about 
the leaf while he was looking at it and whetted 
his curiosity as to what happens in the various 
leaf structures. He is already started on the 
larger objective: the significance of those leaf 
structures. Remembering the parts of the leaf 
is now a means of securing more information 
and of asking more questions. Adequately to 
evaluate drawing as a desirable tool for learning 
in freshman botany seemingly requires a care- 
ful analysis of our methods of classroom pro- 
cedure in similar exercises. 

This compartmentalizing of the general botany 
course into laboratory and lecture and recitation 
is troublesome in more ways than one. Is an 
hour of laboratory equal to an hour of recitation 
or lecture? The college offices in many institu- 
tions have settled this matter, as they settle so 
many matters, by making a rule about it. A 
laboratory period may be worth one half or one 
third or only one fourth as much as a lecture. 

What is the basis for such an evaluation? The 
student may receive five hours’ credit for five 
one-hour lectures and recitations each week, for 
example, in economies or English or history, but 
it requires from eight to twelve hours for like 
credit in general botany. Why is that? The 
answer is, of course, the laboratory; the infer- 
ence being that the educative value of laboratory 
is less than that of other so-called devices for 
learning, such as lecture. Since the botanists 
have accepted such an interpretation for so many 
years, with scarcely an audible protest, perhaps 
they believe it. And perhaps it is true. 

In general this well-nigh universal appraisal 
of laboratory exercises arises from a vague feel- 
ing that observations on plant materials and 
plant behavior can not be immediately corre- 
lated with explanations, that the acquisition of 
many facts must precede an understanding of 
some of them, or that it is necessary for the 
instructor to explain something before the stu- 
dents are allowed to examine it. To put it more 
simply: the laboratory is regarded rather as an 
adjunct of learning than as learning itself. 

In these days of large college enrolments 
(they are upon us, and it is not helpful merely 
to deplore them), of lessened distances and 
shortened time (automobile and airplane and 
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radio), and of readily available, vivid and rapid 
portrayal of past and present events (cinema), 
even the teacher of general botany can ill afford 
not to take cognizance of the fact that this is 
the year 1938. I recall visiting, some years ago, 
a class in freshman botany in which the in- 
structor showed at great length and with many 
nice crayon sketches the distinctive features of 
orthotropous, anatropous and eampylotropous 
ovules and their variations in several families of 
plants. When the teacher had finished the story 
and asked for questions, the boy sitting beside 
me, not knowing I was also of the professional 
clan, whispered to me, “Who am I to question 
that?” Behind the boy’s amused tolerance of 
the instruetor’s presentation may have lain a 
question quite germane to this discussion. What 
has this to do with my education? 

Present-day courses in general botany? can 
scarcely be planned without considerable atten- 
tion to the question: What do they contribute to 
the value and enrichment of life? Most of the 
students in the general course never expect to 
become professional botanists, and many may 
have their only formal contact with plant phe- 
nomena through our first-year offerings. What 
can we hope to do to make botanical facts, prin- 
ciples and relationships meaningful ? 

The ramifications of botanical data have be- 
come so great that our chief problem in organiz- 
ing our general course is not, perhaps, what to 
include but what to leave out. The student must 
learn many facts about plants; indeed, he must 
learn a new language, if the science of botany 
is to become a part of his thinking. It does not 
necessarily follow from this, however, that the 
more facts the students learn the more they know 
about botany. Certainly it does not follow that 
the acquisition of facts means that they under- 
stand their significance unless such facts are used 
in the solving of problems and the interpretation 
of every-day plant phenomena. 

When one attempts to organize a course in 
freshman botany that admittedly is to serve the 
student as a part of his general education, some 
difficulties vanish and others arise. It is then 
and then only that these somehow sacrosanct 
compartments of laboratory, lecture and recita- 
tion begin to lose their dividing partitions. 


a Sampson, Jour. of Higher Education, 2: 127, 
31, 
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When it becomes clear that certain objectives are 
desirable of attainment, these three traditional 
divisions of classroom procedure become rele- 
gated to their proper places; that is, merely as 
means of reaching such objectives. It thus be- 
comes possible to integrate laboratory, lecture 
and recitation around the desired objectives. 

One enterprising instructor in general botany 
always starts the subject of roots by having his 
students examine a cross-section of a perennial 
woody root under the microscope. Having pre- 
viously studied the internal anatomy of stems, 
the class readily deciphers the principal tissues, 
including the corky layers of dead cells at the 
periphery. How can water enter roots through 
dead cells of cork? This simple query, coupled 
with some knowledge of diffusion phenomena 
gained earlier in the course, is sufficiently stimu- 
lating to elicit class questions and suggestions 
that make it necessary to study fibrous roots, 
young roots with root hairs, roots in water and 
soil and air, longitudinal sections of roots, meri- 
stematie regions of roots—in short, the whole 
subject of roots. Is that laboratory or recita- 
tion? And does it matter? 

Little space has been allotted in this discussion 
to that overworked, frequently unnecessary, 
rarely charming, and usually dull vocalization 
known as the lecture. What is the purpose of 
a lecture? If its principal use is to supply 
needed facts or suggest organization and corre- 
lation, must it be given in chunks on Monday 
and Friday? It is worthy of consideration that 
five minutes of lecture by the teacher at the 
time the class is conscious of a problem to be 
solved is worth thirty minutes a week later. 
This point is labored, not to condemn lectures, 
but to plead for a unified and continuous pro- 
gram in general botany that shall make lectures, 
along with laboratory and recitations, part and 
parcel of an integrated whole, instead of discon- 
nected and difficultly related topics within a 
heterogeneous assemblage of plant phenomena. 
If the various exercises must be named, they are 
perhaps lecture-discussions, demonstration-dis- 
cussions, laboratory-discussions, observation-dis- 
cussions, field-discussions, ete. 

It is literally amazing what can be accom- 
plished in class periods of fifty minutes each in 
general botany, if the problem be attacked seri- 
ously and if the ancient landmarks of traditional 
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courses are not allowed completely to dominate 
the organization. What are some of the points 
to be considered? 

The primary step in most eases is to ascertain 
and clarify the objectives of such a course. Why 
should a freshman study botany? When that 
question is answered even partially, the problem 
is on its way toa solution. In selecting the facts 
and principles that serve best to elucidate the 
chosen objectives, the botanist will be greatly 
aided by allowing in his thinking a liberal sprink- 
ling of—Why do this? and What of it? 

Then comes the not insignificant part of prep- 
aration for and organization of proper classroom 
procedure.’ It will be much simpler and more 
effective if drawings are reduced to a minimum 
at the outset. The student must be taught to 
use the microscope with precision and dispatch. 
Slides, cover glasses, pipettes and other equip- 
ment, necessary for microscopic work, should be 
at the student’s elbow when he sits down, and 
not locked up in some inaccessible cabinet or 
drawer. Prepared slides must be of the best, 
stained clearly and in boxes conveniently located 
near each student’s seat. Demonstrations must 
be within easy range of vision of everybody in 
the class and so efficiently executed that student 
interest is not even a problem. The instructor 
must know what he expects to do in the period, 
what questions he is likely to ask, and the rela- 
tionships of a particular exercise to what has 
preceded and to what is yet to come. 

Those who disapprove of such a course are 
prone to say that it is not botany and that the 
study of plants ceases to be a science without 
laboratory. The latter criticism is entirely a 
mistaken notion, enlarged upon earlier in this 
discussion, that classroom procedure can not be 
laboratory unless it is definitely labelled as such. 
Such a view-point fails to take into account the 
fact that all necessary laboratory exercises may 
be so integrated with the general plan of the 
course that compartmentalization is not neces- 
sary. 

The former objection, of course, is open to a 
question which might be discussed with profit, 
What is botany? There are, however, much 
more definite data already extant. In those in- 

8 Sampson and Tiffany in Service Studies in 


Higher Education, Ohio State Univ., Educ. Re- 
search Monograph 15: 1, 233, 1932. 
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stitutions where a general botany course has been 
organized on some such lines as indicated in this 
paper, all the courses requiring general botany 
as a prerequisite had to be revised upward. It 
is perhaps not necessary to try to account for 
this result, but the explanation seems not far to 
seek, 

Students are given time for discussion while 
the facts are being learned; they have opportu- 
nity for the interpretation of plant phenomena 
and the solution of problems on the basis of facts 
they know; and they acquire considerable ability 
to “think things through.” The best students 
are even able to gauge their progress by noting 
their increased skill from week to week in or- 
ganizing data and arriving at acceptable infer- 
ences. In other words, the student reaches the 
next rung in the ladder of botanical courses with 
a not inconsiderable supply of meaningful 
knowledge about plants. The general botany 
has thus served as a key to open the doors intel- 
ligently to the particular (more specialized) 
botany which may later be studied. 

Whenever a device for learning becomes so 
universally accepted as to be taken for granted, 
when a program assumes an importance superior 
to learning itself, or if a schedule makes difficult 
the inauguration of new and better methods of 
approach in classroom procedure— 


The time has come, the Walrus said, 
To talk of many things; 


and one of these is the insularized laboratory in 
general botany. 
Lewis Hanrorp TIFFANY 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


TEACHER-ORGANIZATIONS FROM THE 
VIEW-POINT OF A LAYMAN? 

THE layman wants good schools. He wants 
them for his own children. He wants them, also, 
for the other children of the community because 
he believes that good schools provide training for 
moral character and that they contribute to the 
making of good citizens. This attitude and this 
belief of the layman are fundamental. In spite 
of all words and actions that seem to indicate 
hostility to school programs, there is by and 
large no real hostility. Even real estate boards 

1 An address delivered before the National Asso- 


ciation of Secretaries of State Teachers Organiza- 
tions in Atlantic City, N. J., February 28, 1938. 
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and other bodies that are interested in keeping 
taxes down want good schools. They object 
only to what they call fads and frills and what 
to them seems waste or extravagance. 

The relationship between teacher-organizations 
and good schools needs scientific study. With 
sufficient time and adequate financing, it would 
be possible to gather statistics from a large 
number or from all our school systems and to 
find correlations that would shed light upon a 
question which is now rather nebulous. In the 
absence of such scientific data, the best that a 
layman can do is to give impressions. These 
are, of course, subjective and may be wholly 
erroneous. Opinions will continue to be sub- 
jective until facts based upon sound research 
ean be substituted for them. 

The layman who pays any attention at all to 
the subject under discussion observes that there 
are in general two types of teacher-organiza- 
tions. One is the purely professional. Organi- 
zations which belong in this category of the 
purely professional deal for the most part with 
subject-matter problems, with improvement in 
methods of teaching or with methods of adminis- 
tration and supervision. On a national scale, 
good examples of this type of organization are 
the National Couneil of Teachers of English, the 
National Association of Teachers of Mathematics 
and Science, the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Geography. Each of these national socie- 
ties, and others like them, has made large con- 
tributions to the development of interest in 
particular fields and has effected desirable 
changes in the placement of subject-matter and 
in methods of instruction. The layman, without 
understanding the intricacies of the inner work- 
ings of these societies, is disposed to regard them 
with high favor and to applaud the participants 
for their professional zeal. 

The other type of teacher-organization may 
be called political. An organization of this kind 
does not deal primarily with purely professional 
problems. It is concerned with the welfare of 
teachers, with school support, with salaries and 
with teacher-participation in the making and 
the administration of school policies. It attempts 
to apply in the field of education the tactics of 
organizations in other fields. It is essentially a 
pressure group like a chamber of commerce, a 
labor union, a board of trade, a manufacturers’ 
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association, a taxpayers’ group. The layman is 
disposed to apply to a teacher-organization of 
this type the same standards of judgment as he 
applies elsewhere. 

There is by no means unanimity of opinion 
among laymen on this subject. Consequently, 
it is not possible for any one to say positively 
what laymen think about it. Some approve; 
some disapprove. On one point, however, there 
seems to be agreement; namely, that whatever 
rights other pressure groups may have and exer- 
cise, a teacher-group has no right to strike or to 
use any form of violence in order to achieve its 
ends. It is not easy to say just why this view 
is so widely held. Perhaps it is because teachers 
hold in relationship to the publie and to the 
schools a kind of fiduciary position which makes 
violence abhorrent. The intimate relationship 
between teacher and pupils seems to imply kind- 
ness, gentleness, consideration, concession, all of 
which are in direct opposition to violence. 

If the layman is anything, he is realistic. He 
does not indulge much in idealism. He may 
prefer a world in which sweet reasonableness 
prevails and in which justice is done automati- 
cally without foree. He recognizes, however, 
that this is not an ideal world; that it is a world 
of force; that usually people and organizations 

what they are able and willing to fight for. 
As he views the world to-day, he sees that in 
almost every situation the strong survive and 
prosper; the weak are trampled upon and suc- 
cumb. Consequently, with such a rough and 
undisciplined sense of justice as he has, he does 
not wish to deny to teachers the rights which are 
exercised by other groups. If a labor union or 
a manufacturers’ association is able to achieve 
certain ends by political organization, he sees 
no reason to withhold from teachers the same 
measures as have been successfully employed 
elsewhere. 

Another consideration prompts the layman to 
be favorably disposed to teacher-organizations 
of the pressure type. He observes that where 
these organizations are active, as in some large 
cities, the schools are likely to be better than 
they are in rural areas or in cities where the 
organizations are weak or non-existent. The lay- 
man does not have time or inclination to make 
eareful analysis for the purpose of discerning all 
the causes which contribute to the making of 
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good schools. He merely takes such facts as 
come under his observation and generalizes upon 
them. There may be no causal connection be- 
tween good schools and teacher-organizations or 
between poor schools and the absence of these 
organizations. The layman’s impression is that 
there is such a causal connection. This view is 
strengthened by the fact that in certain places 
the salaries of teachers are low, their tenure of 
office is precarious, school buildings are poor, 
school equipment inadequate, and the schools 
generally are poor. In such places the teachers 
are not organized and they are powerless to 
change conditions. Therefore, the layman, not 
because he is romantically or idealistically 
friendly to teachers, but because he wants good 
schools, is willing to approve even the pressure 
type of teacher-organization. 

Over and above both the professional and the 
political organization of teachers is the teaching 
profession as a whole. When the layman thinks 
of teacher-organizations he is likely to think of 
this great body of teachers many of whom do not 
belong to either of the two groups already dis- 
cussed. He thinks with a certain tenderness of 
the persons to whom he has intrusted the educa- 
tion of his children. At the same time he recalls 
some of the weaknesses of the representatives he 
has known. Sometimes he is at a loss to under- 
stand the sensitiveness of the members of the 
profession when they are under criticism. Hav- 
ing had a kind of rough-and-tumble experience 
and having been obliged to accept much criti- 
cism gracefully, he is rather astonished to find 
that teachers do not respond to challenges as 
others do. 

Many teachers seem to feel a certain degree of 
resentment over criticism. They have been ac- 
customed to speak with authority and without 
contradiction by their pupils. To meet with 
contradiction or opposition is wholly out of line 
with their previous experience. Teachers, never- 
theless, are demanding with increasing insistence 


QUOTATIONS 


CRITICISM FOR COLLEGES 

Tus week the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching published a report 
on “The Student and His Knowledge.” 
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their right to be accorded public treatment equal 
to that which is accorded to other groups. The 
layman is impelled to say that if they want 
equality, they ought to be willing to accept what- 
ever other groups are compelled to accept. This 
applies especially to school administrators who 
have responsibility for preparing and adminis- 
tering school budgets. There is nothing more 
sacred about a schoo] budget than about a budget 
for any other form of public welfare. 
Criticism of public officials is necessary for the 
public good. In the long run it is wholesome 
for the officials themselves, for it forces them to 
give the fullest possible consideration to all their 
proposals and it imposes upon them an obliga- 
tion to avoid even the semblance of waste or of 
extravagance. Democratic theory requires free 
discussion and criticism of all matters relating 
to the expenditure of public funds. As believers 
in a democratic system of life and of govern- 
ment, school people should be the readiest of all 
citizens to have this democratic theory applied 
to themselves. 
A layman, then, is willing to recognize the 
rights of the members of the teaching profession 
to enjoy the largest measure of freedom which 
the reputable members of the profession may 
choose to have. He approves without reserva- 
tion the professional organizations, and he con- 
cedes in a world of force the necessity that 
teachers shall have an agency upon which they 
may call for the protection of their interests and 
for the improvement of the schools. A layman 
wants good schools for the children of the nation. 
Because he believes that strong teacher-organi- 
zations contribute to the making of good schools, 
he gives his support to these organizations and 
he insists upon the merging of the teaching 
profession in the general body of the citizens on 
terms of democratic equality. 
THomas W. GOSLING, 

National Director, American 

Junior Red Cross 


solid book of more than 400 pages, crowded 
with charts and tables and representing the 
findings gained from a ten-year survey of col- 
leges and high schools in Pennsylvania—but 
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the authors say “there is no good reason for 
believing that the conditions described are con- 
fined to Pennsylvania.” These findings are de- 
rived from a series of examinations given to 
55.000 individuals, and on the basis of results 
the authors provide “an academic inventory of 
the baccalaureate mind” and “a discussion of 


how the baccalaureate mind came to be what 


A number of the conclusions which are drawn 
from the materials that have been so painstak- 
ingly assembled are certain to jar any com- 
with existing educational arrange- 
ments. For example, it is pointed out that the 
“current practice of the vast majority of Amer- 
ican schools and colleges makes no requirement 
whatever that a given body of knowledge shall 
become the relatively permanent and available 
equipment of the student.” Thus it is found 
that of 2,800 college students tested in their 
sophomore year and then in their senior year, 
fifteen per cent. made lower scores after the two 
additional years of education. 

It also is learned that while “taken as a group 
the high-school pupils who go to college exhibit 
a superior average ... that fact takes no ac- 
count of the able and often brilliant young 
minds that are left behind because they can 
not pay college bills.” So, of 4,000 high-school 
students who entered college, 1,000 scored below 
the average of those who did not go to college, 
and the general average of 3,000 who did not 
co was higher than the average of the 4,000 who 
did. In these statements there is implied a 
double eriticism of the educational system in 
regard, first, to the colleges’ work and, second, 
to the composition of the colleges’ student bodies. 
Finally, it was found that the class of prospee- 
tive teachers among the students examined 
ranked lower in group averages than the “busi- 
ness, art, agricultural and secretarial candi- 
dates.” 

The authors conclude their report with a 
series of recommendations looking toward cor- 
rection of the conditions which they expose. 
Whatever is thought of these positive proposals, 
there can be small doubt that the Carnegie Foun- 
dation’s Bulletin 29 has, on its eritical side, 
given educators a weighty and well-documented 
problem to worry with—The Baltimore Sun. 
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FOR A GENERAL SCHOOL SURVEY 


EsTABLISHMENT by recognized civic interests 
of the Committee Sponsoring a General Survey 
of the School System strengthens the ease for 
making this study, as advocated in a resolution 
by Mrs. Haymer Lowenhaupt which will come 
up before the Board of Education Tuesday. 

With the question of the 85-cent school tax 
happily settled in the recent election, but with 
more than a little uncertainty as to the financial 
future, it is timely to take complete stock of the 
educational system. A general survey would en- 
able the board to determine whether its policies 
are sound, to compare educational progress here 
with the best work in the nation, and to draw up 
a long-range fiscal plan. 

Just as a prudent man consults a physician 
from time to time to learn the state of his health, 
so should the board at intervals look into the 
status of the schools. It is easy enough to say, 
as some persons do, “St. Louis has the best 
schools in the country.” But has it? We hope 
so, but a searching survey may show essentials 
in which our system is lacking. It is known that 
nearly a third of the school buildings are anti- 
quated, unsatisfactory or even potential fire haz- 
ards, but there are no funds to replace them. It 
is known that, for the second successive year, 
school expenses are exceeding current revenue, 
with the likelihood that this condition may con- 
tinue until soon there will be no surplus left to 
meet the excess cost. What is not known as a 
positive fact is whether the schools are fulfilling 
their essential function of edueation to the best 
advantage. The board should be given the bene- 
fit of an unbiased, expert study of this and all 
the other questions involved in its complex work; 
and the public, which foots the bills, is entitled 
to the information. 

No general survey has been made for 22 years. 
The present movement involves no criticism of 
either the board or the executive officers. It is 
purely a demand for facts, to be furnished by 
qualified educators, who would enter their task 
without preconceived notions and without preju- 
dice for or against any philosophy of education. 
The School Board’s current inquiries about 
finances of schools in other large cities and a 
long-range building plan could well be fitted 
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The St. Louis Post- 





into a general survey. 
Dispatch. 


EDUCATION AND LIVELIHOOD 

Har a hundred students of Grinnell College, 
Iowa, came to Chicago the other day on a useful 
errand. They were seeking an answer to the 
question: Is college education keeping step with 
American business and industry? In this in- 
quiry they interviewed a hundred executives in 
business and industrial enterprise to ascertain 
what modern employers require in the prepara- 
tion of prospective employees. They were not 
looking for jobs. They were looking for an 
education which would prepare them to find 
places in the world of practical life and help 
them to make good in them when found. 

This was the third annual effort of what is 
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rather ponderously called a vocational discovery 
project, but it is eminently sensible and should 
help Grinnell to serve its students in a practical 
way to useful living in the real world they will 
presently be launched upon. Recently a Tribune 
editorial expressed the conviction that college 
education was falling short of the efficiency rea- 
sonably attainable in preparing young men and 
women to meet the problems of livelihood. We 
congratulate the Grinnell Alumni Association, 
which devised this project, and Grinnell College 
in what we believe will prove a valuable con- 
tribution to college education in this country. 
There is nothing in this interest in the problems 
of vocational success that compromises the cul- 
tural interests of the college. We all know that 
man does not live by bread alone. But neither 
does he live without it—The Chicago Tribune. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATION 


At the annual business meeting of the Amer- 
ican College Personnel Association in Atlantic 
City on February 24, 1938, a comprehensive 
charter for the association was adopted. The 
charter was drawn up by the Commission on 
Reorganization of the American College Per- 
sonnel Association, headed by Dr. C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, of the University of Minnesota, with 
Dr. Esther Lloyd Jones, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Dr. Karl Onthank, 
of the University of Oregon, working with him. 
The commission used as basic material certain 
sections from the report of a Conference on Col- 
lege Personnel Work called by the American 
Council on Education, and meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 16 and 17, 1937. In present- 
ing the commission report Dr. Wrenn explained 
that certain conclusions of the April conference 
were so fundamental that they were adopted 
rather liberally in the formulation of the charter 
for the American College Personnel Association. 

It is intended that the charter will assist mem- 
bers of the association to become more conscious 
of personnel work as a whole, and in eventually 
enrolling in the association a larger number of 
educators who are engaged directly or indirectly 
in some phase of student personnel work. The 


appointment of the commission on reorganiza- 
tion was made in March 1937, by Dean A. J. 
Brumbaugh, of the University of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the association. 

In discussing “the student personnel point of 
view” the charter begins as follows: 


A philosophy of education that is in harmony 
with modern concepts of psychology and related 
sciences imposes upon educational institutions the 
obligation to consider the students as a whole—his 
intellectual capacity and achievement, his emo- 
tional make-up, his physical condition, his social 
relationships, his vocational aptitudes and skills, 
his moral and religous values, hs economic resources, 
his aesthetic appreciations. It puts emphasis, in 
brief, upon the development of the students as a 
person rather than upon his intellectual training 
alone. 

Personnel work is not new. Personnel officers 
have been appointed throughout the colleges and 
universities of the country to undertake a number 
of educational responsibilities which were once 
entirely assumed by teaching faculty members. 
They have also, because of the expansion of educa- 
tional functions, developed a number of student 
personnel services which have but reeently been 
stressed. The philosophy behind their work, how- 
ever, is as old as education itself. 


The various personnel functions or services 
are listed and described by the charter in terms 
of broad units which might be considered as 
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administrative areas or as broadly functional in 
viewpoint. Such functions or services as the 
following are included: (1) Selection and ad- 
mission of students; (2) orientation of new 
students; (3) diagnosis and counseling of stu- 
dents; (4) mental and physical hygiene; (5) 
provision and integration of student activities 
and interests; (6) supervision of living arrange- 
ments; (7) maintenance of personnel records; 
(8) student employment, placement and follow- 
up. There is this healthy note of caution in 
the discussion of these personnel services: 


Throughout this section, the self determination 
and progressive self-realization of the student 
should be considered the goal of personnel work. 
It would be unfortunate to think of these functions 
as merely dealing with the student since the active 
process of his growth in self-determination is the 
reason for their existence. 


Much attention is given in the charter to stu- 
dent personnel administration. The coordination 
of all personnel services in an institution, the 
coordination with instructional activities and 
staff, the coordination with the business manage- 
ment and the coordination with pre-college gui- 
dance and follow-up of alumni are all discussed. 
Great emphasis is put upon personnel research, 
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and those who were responsible for the charter 
speak of it as “the life blood of the student 
personnel movement.” This is how the charter 
puts it: 

The good administrator will recognize the vital 
importance of evaluation and provide for a research 
staff, or for a functioning staff trained for research 
as well as for personnel service. The good counselor 
will depend as much upon research work for the 
discovery of new and proved techniques as does the 
good physician upon his medical journals and 
laboratory investigations. He will use these tech- 
niques with no more assurance that they are fixed 
and final than has the medical clinician or modern 
physicist that his concepts and techniques will never 
change. One of the major responsibilities of the 
personnel worker is to define problems in various 
areas requiring investigation. 


The charter of the American College Personnel 
Association is most helpful and timely because, 
at a time when there is much loose talk about 
guidance and personnel, it gives us something of 
the philosophy and purpose of personnel work 
for college students in succinct terms—and for 
the first time we see that college personnel 
officers have “staked their claim.” 

Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 

BETHANY COLLEGE 


REPORTS 


HEALTH TEACHING IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


NUMEROUS surveys of the knowledge of high- 
school and college students show wide-spread 
belief in erroneous, unscientific and dangerous 
health practices. Great lack of knowledge of the 
fundamental facts and principles of hygiene and 
sanitation is apparent. This deficiency carries 
over into life and increases its baneful influence 
with the advancement of such former students 
to positions of responsibility. Rhoton? has noted 
that a large per cent. of prospective school teach- 
ers have gross misconceptions concerning health 
and are therefore promising blind leaders of the 
blind to a most disconcerting degree. 

Many of their beliefs, like those of their 
pupils, are of ancient origin and have become 
a part of the heritage of the race. They have 


1 Paul Rhoton, Pennsylvania State Studies in 
Education, No. 5, 1932. 


been planted by social practices and religious 
instruction, cultivated in a soil of misinforma- 
tion and brought to full fruition by pseudo- 
scientific assertions dispensed as high pressure 
advertisement. 

The samplings of health knowledge noted by 
Bonnell,? Conklin,’ Gould,‘ Lundeen® and others 
indieate that traditional education as given at 
present is unable to meet the demand for health 
information and its application for the general 
welfare in a democracy where public opinion 
must be formed before action can be taken. 
The superstitions and misconceptions concerning 
health demonstrated to be widely prevalent in 

2 Clarence Bonnell, School, Science, and Mathe- 
matics, 25: 737-39, 1925. 

3 E. S. Conklin, Am. Jour. Psychol., 30: 83-102, 


1919. 

4R. L. Gould, Pedagogical Seminary, 28: 203- 
248, 1921. 

5 G. E. Lundeen and Otis W. Caldwell, Jour. Educ. 
Research, 22: 257-273, 1930. 
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young people who have reached high school and 
college, who pass as educated and many of 
whom will become teachers in the public schools, 
greatly delay the adoption of scientific measures 
commensurate with the present possibilities of 
preventive medicine and sanitation to promote 
health in the comprehensive sense of living most 
and serving best. Tests of the accuracy of health 
knowledge and the efficiency of health education 
generally reveal the great influence superstition 
has upon the average individual’s conception of 
hygiene and the remarkable lack of correlation 
between intelligence and credulity. 

Need of adequate information and the great 
tendeney to accept fable as fact explain the 
health misconceptions so common in high-school 
graduates. Their deficiency in training in “how 
to live” is conducive to an extraordinary gulli- 
bility which becomes an increasing liability in 
a highly complex civilization ; in an age of super- 
specialization where the tendency is to know “less 
and less about more and more.” It is not sur- 
prising that a fourth of the population is suf- 
fering from some degree of malnutrition, pre- 
ventable disease is wide-spread, and the cost of 
caring for the dependent, delinquent, deficient 
and defective threatens the solvency of govern- 
ment. 

In the presence of a lack of elementary knowl- 
edge of physiology, hygiene and sanitation, fads 
flourish, cults multiply, misconceptions persist, 
superstitions remain, and quackery prospers. 
Where the people are uninformed, no treatment 
is too absurd, no remedy too unscientific and no 
cure too radical to be deemed thoroughly worth- 
less if alleged to offer health and lengthened life. 
Under the influence of tradition, hearsay and 
clever salesmanship and in the absence of sound 
knowledge of the fundamentals of preventive 
medicine and sanitation many persons exhibit an 
extraordinary incapacity to use their native apti- 
tudes in evaluating cosmeties guaranteed to do 
the impossible or to determine the excellence of 
panaceas to cure the incurable. 

Where knowledge is wanting, cautious human- 
ity holds to tradition with great tenacity and ex- 
hibits a strange reluctance to exchange the slow 
and costly method of “trial and error” even for 
practical procedures thoroughly established by 
able and patient research. As a result, pro- 
crastination promotes the spread of pestilence, 
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delays the general adoption of an adequate diet, 
prevents the correction of defects, and largely 
renders unavailable for our generation the best 
fruits of investigation produced by infinite pains, 
philanthrophy and taxation. Thus, we go blindly 
on, expending tremendous energy and millions of 
dollars in unscientific and futile quests for health 
—efforts and resources which, if directed toward 
systematic health education, would pay handsome 
dividends in publie welfare, economic progress 
and happiness. 


Misconceptions Not EnouGH 


We need to examine only the findings of the 
draft at the time of the world war, mortality 
rates, morbidity statistics, the incidence of pre- 
ventable disease, the numerous avoidable defects 
in high-school graduates or to ascertain the 
causes for their maladjustment to appreciate the 
great need of systematic health education to pro- 
mote normal development, mental poise and so- 
cial responsibility. Too often by the time the 
child has become eighteen years of age neglect 
of what was once preventable or correctible has 
permitted deformities of physique and flaws in 
character to become permanent. 

The scourge of venereal disease, the increase 
and tendency of cardio-vascular-renal disease to 
oceur earlier in life, the incidence of cancer, the 
ever-mounting fatalities from automobile acci- 
dents, the wide prevalence of dietary insufii- 
ciency and the cost of care of the mentally de- 
fective are conclusive proof that instruction in 
hygiene should have a much larger place in the 
present program of education. There is little 
chance of escape from preventable disease or of 
keeping senility beyond “three score and ten” 
until the average individual is able to do his 
part in taking full advantage of available sci- 
entific knowledge. 

Further prevention of physical defects and 
further reduction in death rates depend upon the 
use of science directly by the individual him- 
self, by his parents or by his knowing the in- 
portance of seeking a competent medical ad- 
viser in time to obtain the greatest benefit. 
Systematie instruction in hygiene by specially 
trained teachers with an adequate background 
in applied biology, chemistry and physies will 

o most to prepare the parents of to-morrow 
protect themselves and to meet the responsi- 
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bilities of parenthood and citizenship) The 
progress of preventive medicine, social better- 
ment and thrift depend largely upon the em- 
ployment of such teachers in the public schools. 
Not only must they have scientific training, but 
they must be familiar with the practice and 
principles of pedagogy and be able to appre- 
ciate that they have the sacred obligation to give 
‘their pupils ideals, habits and attitudes which 
will keep them physieally fit, mentally at their 


best, emotionally stable and morally sound. _~ 


Some suecess is attainable in the use of pre- 
ventive and corrective measures between the ages 
of six and sixteen, but many times what parents 
have failed to do for their children in the first 
five years of life leads to consequences which the 
ablest physician can not undo. The golden op- 
portunity to produce a normal physique and to 
lay the foundation for a well-balanced person- 
ality is prenatal, natal, in infancy and in the 
preschool period. A well-adjusted, physically 
normal individual is in the main motivated par- 
ental knowledge which has been directed into the 
channels of personal hygiene and environmental 
improvement. 

Isolation, quarantine, sanitation and fumiga- 
tion have had their epochs. They still have an 
important place in the promotion of physical 
welfare and social improvement, but public 
health in our complex society is personal and 
dependent upon the cooperation of every indi- 
vidual. If publie ignorance and_ indifference, 
the lack of financial support and political inter- 
ference are not to continue to be great obstacles 
to making publie health commensurate with sci- 
entifie knowledge, high-school graduates must 
know the essentials of a sanitary environment 
and be prepared to deal intelligently with con- 
ditions which may seriously affect the health 


of themselves, their children and their associates. 


HEALTH EDUCATION INADEQUATE 

To ascertain how high schools are providing 
the leaders of to-morrow with the information 
they will need to preserve their health, to pro- 
tect their families and to function as effective 
members of the community in movements for 
social betterment, a questionnaire was submitted 
to high-school graduates matriculating in a large 
State university. While all questionnaires have 
special limitations, they nevertheless provide 
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samplings which will give dependable informa- 
tion indicative of conditions and trends. 

They revealed that only 9 per cent. of the 
matriculants had had hygiene, 22 per cent. physi- 
ology, 50 per cent. biology and 62 per cent. gen- 
eral science in high school. Of the 9 per cent. 
who had had hygiene, 82 per cent. had been 
taught by teachers giving instruction in one or 
more other subjects. Of those who had taken 
biology and physiology, 42 per cent. and 62 per 
cent., respectively, had been taught by part-time 
teachers. It is hardly a surprise that in the 
state from which approximately 88 per cent. of 
the 6,455 high-school graduates comes “one 
fourth of the counties have not so much as one 
public health nurse, while all of the rural popu- 
lation and most of the people in the smaller 
municipalities have no organized local public 
health service.”® 

From Table I it is seen that a little less than 
one half of the high-school graduates had had 
biology and 42.7 per cent. had been taught by 
teachers giving instruction in some other sub- 
ject. The amount of education in hygiene and 
sanitation received through biology will vary 
with the teacher and the text, but only under 
unusual circumstances will it be adequate for 
the responsibilities of modern life. 











TABLE I 
COMBINED SCIENCES TAKEN By 6,455 HiGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 
Subject No Per cent 
ON ai k's ldce e More ees . 9.23 ry 
IIR er acue acd cals 6a o's ees. : ) 49.73 
PUGUONE 6S iw cele timalve 1 22.47 
General science ........... 4,021 °3 





Only 1,440 or less than one fourth of the high- 
school graduates had had physiology in high 
school, and nearly 62 per cent. of these were 
taught by teachers who also gave instruction 
in one or more other subjects. Of all that sci- 
ence has to offer, knowledge of the operation 
of the human machine would seem to be the 
most valuable and vital. A number of high- 
school students had very elementary physiology 
in the grammar school, instruction comparative 
to English or mathematies of the grades, but 
far from sufficient for the finished product of 
our publie schools. 


6 A.C. Baxter, Bulletin Illinois State Department 
of Health, December 27, 1937. 
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Where the instructor teaches several subjects, 
it is impossible to determine from a question- 
naire in which one his primary interest lies, but 
as a general rule high-school teachers are better 
prepared to teach English, mathematics or his- 
tory than either hygiene or physiology. Because 
physiology is the science of organic function, 
it is frequently taught with little emphasis upon 
personal hygiene, no consideration of sanitation 
and no discussion of the control of communicable 
disease. 

TABLE II 
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or 1.6 per cent. had received instruction from a 
teacher reported to be giving full time to health 
education, and only 9.2 per cent. had been taught 
hygiene at all in high school. Table III reveals 
that of the 490 who had taken hygiene under 
teachers of other subjects only 22 received their 
instruction in connection with biology and only 
sixteen in combination with physiology. 


TABLE III 


INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE BY TEACHERS OF ALLIED 
AND UNRELATED SUBJECTS 








Hy- General piology ph 

















FULL- OR PART-TIME INSTRUCTION giene science oleay 
Full-time Part-time Agricultere ..cscecs y § 68 110 18 
0S EER or a6 : : save 

Subject No. Percent. No. Percent. yeoman Saray ids ong ca 2 oh. 
DOO secveee iene 22 389 sas 126 
Hygiene ......e.« 106 = 17.79 490 = 82.21 Bookkeeping ........ i 9 10 1 
MMOGOET icéneceese 1,839 57.29 1,371 42.71 WOOEERG rc eds Os DY 22 28 13 
Physiology eocecee 553 38.40 887 61.60 Chemistry are SE ee 3 206 97 24 
General science ... 2,168 53.84 1,859 46.16 Chemistry and physics ... 96 25 15 
CANNON ais vines 20 w S058 > 4- 12 8 8 
Commercial geography 2, “7g : 4 
General science is increasing in popularity in Beonomies «v.02. 3 10 5 a 

4 Fe : Electrical science .... ... ees 
high school. Of the 6,455 high-school tn —....... i2) 69 6 3 
i oF 62.5 r nt. selecte i BYONCD ....--scccece eee 2 
studied, 4,0 / or 62.39 pe - t. se e S General science 1... | aaa 362 63 
subject. It is usually a mixture of physics, Geography Aeeenues 6 i 21 51 

: : ; ve IR i iss-5 orevereceres are 
chemistry, biology, physiology and nutrition. AS German ............ 2 2 3 
: bila daaiiall Is. 80 «  MERBEOEY ose ccsiccee 20 81 74 61 
health education for high-school pupils, per Home economics ...:: 13 107 30 59 
cent. of whom will not got to college, it offers Journals 92 2.0.2. 0 cl es = hs 
= 4 ats 1 | AA eaies 2 16 38 10 
samples of the instruction they sie = in Literature ree eee? Wi: an 3 Pie 
108} P ) n proper training or the re- Manual training ..... 1 18 6 7 
hygiene rather than prop oe. ~" ‘Mathematics ........ 23 «2340=Ci«115tité 
sponsibilities they will have to assume in their Music .............. mn 20 9 2 
§ ‘ ay Physical education ... 323. 119 63 92 
homes and in their communities. Physics Beer ace Te. 5. 239 105 35 
‘ : . : Biography 2... 4 

Both physies and chemistry were taken in high Physiology Re ec 16° fo oa se 
school by from 55 to 62 per cent. of high-school gociSi science 0. Ee : ie 
graduates. These subjects are often taught by meg bette teens 3 2s 
the same instructor who gives his entire time to Zoology ............ 2 24 33 12 
: Not specified ........ p | 22 1 a 
them. In many high schools, students have to MORN vac falar soussois 490 1,880 1,371 887 


take a certain amount of science to meet the 
requirements for a diploma. Physics and chem- 
istry are often considered as satisfying this pre- 
requisite. It is possible, therefore, for pupils 
to be graduated from high school without having 
had biology, hygiene or physiology, although 
neither chemistry nor physics gives them the 
most elementary knowledge of personal and com- 
munity health. 


SHARING INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE AND ALLIED 
SUBJECTS 


Table III shows that of the 6,455 high-school 
graduates whose records were studied, only 106 





That it is the practice in many high schools to 
draft whoever may be at hand to teach hygiene 
and sanitation is obvious from Table III. Few 
subjects taught in secondary schools, except biol- 
ogy and physiology, give a teacher sufficient in- 
formation and background to teach the elements 
of preventive medicine. There are in some 
schools at present very different standards of 
preparation for teachers of chemistry, physics, 
English, mathematics and history than for hy- 
giene, physiology and sanitation. 

A large part of the small group of high-school 
graduates who have had some instruction in 
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health education received it from their teachers 
in physical training, usually as occasional talks 
on personal hygiene. Many athletic directors 
who are in charge of physical education in high 
schools have had elementary courses in anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene. If they were permitted 
to give their undivided attention to health edu- 
eation, they should do as creditable instruction 
as many of the teachers of biology and physi- 
ology. They, however, have other duties and 
are faced with the stern necessity of producing 
frequently winning teams or hunting for a job 
with which to support their families. Under 
such cireumstances they are entirely too busy 
to give hygiene the attention its importance de- 
mands or to keep informed of the latest progress 
in preventive medicine and hygiene. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 


“Health teaching calls for a wide acquaintance 
with a large number of special fields of human 
knowledge and a thorough preparation in several 
of them.”? The essentials for the proper train- 
ing of teachers of hygiene in high schools are: 


(1) A thorough background of the fundamental 
sciences of biology, chemistry and physics. 

(2) Knowledge of physiology, bacteriology, psy- 
chology, sociology and economics. 

(3) An understanding of the principles, psy- 
chology and philosophy of education. 

(4) Thorough contact with the proper facilities 


for instruction. 
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(5) A fixed determination to keep up with the 
rapid progress and changes of preventive medicine 
and sanitary engineering which make it possible for 
man to control his environment and to adjust him- 


self to it. 


The teacher should not only be well trained 
but should be interested in students, sympathetic 
with their problems and be able to see in proper 
perspective the relation of hygiene to personal 
welfare and social progress. He should be emo- 
tionally mature and an example of health in the 
broad sense of living most and serving best. He 
should be able to deal with facts and reality with 
optimism and poise. His personality should be 
sufficiently dynamic to make his teaching effee- 
tive and his character should be rich in courage, 
fairness, magnanimity, kindliness and courtesy. 

The curricula of many colleges and universities 
offer the prospective teacher of hygiene an op- 
portunity to get the background of science, 
pedagogy and education essential to teach health 
to high-school students who to-morrow will be 
determining the destiny of their communities. 
The demands of our complex society preclude the 
drafting of the poorly prepared pedagogic 
“Jack-of-all-trades” to teach a subject which is 
to provide individuals with knowledge essential 
to protect themselves, to safeguard their families) 
and to function intelligently as citizens in the, 


promotion of the general welfare. 
J. HowarD BEARD 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE DIFFERENTIAL PERFORMANCE 
OF HIGH, MEDIUM AND LOW IN- 
TELLIGENCE GROUPS ON RE- 
PEATED TESTS IN GENERAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
TuArT learning abilities vary directly with “in- 
telligence” test performance is, as a general 
principle, easily demonstrated and universally 
accepted. Similarly, the belief that permanency 
of “learning accomplished,” i.e., retention, is 
basically instrumental in producing individual 
differences in general mental ability has been an 
assumption of the makers of “intelligence” tests. 
Materials comprising mental tests are, neces- 


7 Proceedings of the Second National Conference 
on College Hygiene, p. 36, 1937. 


sarily, predominantly measures of the recogni- 
tion and recall strength of common experiences. 

The observations herein reported may be con- 
strued to indicate the related natures of “intel- 
ligence” and retention, as measured by repeated 
tests in a particular situation. 


MATERIALS AND PROCEDURE 


Administration of a regular six-weeks exami- 
nation in general psychology (covering the 
topics of learning and “intelligence”) was re- 
peated two times (seven and fourteen days after 
the original testing)! with a group of forty-nine 

1No announcement was made and no period of 


preparation provided with respect to the second and 
third administrations of the examination. 
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junior college sophomores, ages seventeen to 
twenty. Scores on the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Test; the Revised Army Alpha Examination, 
Form 7; and the Revised Army Alpha Examina- 
tion, Form 5, had previously been transcribed 
into mental age equivalents? and intelligence 
quotients caleulated therefrom. The I.Q.’s ob- 
tained on the three diversely standardized tests 
were equated* with respect to the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson results and “typical” intelligence quo- 
tients recorded. 

The psychology achievement test embraced the 
commonly used true-false, multiple-choice and 
completion items, presumably measuring reeog- 
nition, reconstruction, and recall respectively. 
Approximately 40 per cent. of the examination 
consisted of true-false items; 30 per cent. of 
multiple-choice; and 30 per cent. of completion. 


RESULTS 


Two approaches were employed in attempting 
a comparative study of general mental ability 
and the retention of complex learned materials. 
On the one hand, correlational techniques were 
applied to the available data; while on the other, 
comparisons were made of the average percen- 
tile ranks attained on repeated subject-matter 
tests by three subgroups selected for high, 
medium and low “intelligence.” The results are 
presented in the accompanying tables. 

In Table I correlation coefficients show the 
extent of concurrent variation observed between 
“intelligence” test scores and scores on repeated 
psychology examinations for the group of forty- 
nine students. A slight and statistically insig- 
nificant tendency for “intelligence” and achieve- 
ment indices to become increasingly coincident 


2 Mental age equivalents of the Army Alpha Ex- 
amination scores were obtained through application 
of the formula: 

M.A. in months = (0.8 raw Alpha score) + 108. 

3 Use of the intelligence quotient seemed justifi- 
able, the advanced ages of the subjects comprising 
this group notwithstanding, in that: (a) The actual 
age range was small and employment of 16 years 
as the C.A. in all forty-nine cases resulted in a 
relatively constant age factor; (b) merely a scale 
of abilities, rather than a classification of predic- 
tive value, was desired; and (c) the I.Q. concept 
is extensively used and is probably the most intel- 
ligible—though generally, perhaps, superficially so 
—of the measures of brightness. 

4 Equation was accomplished according to the 
standard deviation technique (described by W. S. 
Miller), Jour. Educ. Psychol., 15: 359-366, 1924. 
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TABLE I 


OBTAINED PropucT MOMENT CORRELATION CoErFFt- 
CIENTS BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE INDICES AND 
REPEATED PSYCHOLOGY TEST ScoRES 


(Number of cases = 49) 











Test A Test B* Test C+ 

r PE r PE + PE 
Intelligence (1.Q.) .48 .07 .51 .07  .53 ‘or 
ES TEL 6. o's 0 wate .66 .05 68 .05 
WE ch« cea -76 = .04 





amar repetition of Test A; given seven 
onsen Bad . mactiine of Test A; given fourteen 
with repetition of the achievement test is shown 
If this were a reliable trend one might conclude 
that, with the passage of time, individuals of 
superior intelligence remember relatively more 
of learned materials, while those of lower intelli- 
gence remember less.°® 

A comparison of the relative achievement of 
subgroups representing subjects possessing 
“high,” “medium” or “low” I.Q.’s is shown in 
Table II. Individual percentile ranks on each 
of the three achievement tests were obtained, and 
observable shifts in average rank from test to 
test recorded. 

TABLE II 


AVERAGE PERCENTILE RANKS® ATTAINED ON REPEATED 
PsyYCHOLOGY TESTS BY GROUPS OF HIGH, 
MEDIUM AND LOW INTELLIGENCE 











High* ... 15 60.13 26.0 67.26 26.3 62.80 26.7 
Mediumt . 18 53.27 26.0 47.77 23.2 53.22 28.7 


Lowt .... 16 34.75 30.7 32.81 24.5 33.75 26.8 





*1.Q. range: 122-139. 

+ 1.Q. range: 112-121. 

~1Q. range: 90-111. 

6It is necessary to note that this comparison is 
made in terms of ranks and not raw scores, and 
thus individual attainment is not measured on a 
constant scale, but is relative to the distribution 
of scores on a particular test. The high I.Q. group 
did not actually gain 7.13 points from Test A to 
Test B, but, rather, increased its average relative 
position to that extent. 


The “high” I.Q. group shows a gain in average 
percentile rank on both the second and third ad- 
ministrations of the test as compared with the 


5 This generalization would not, of course, imply 
the existence of ‘‘reminiscence’’ phenomena (Bal- 
lard, et al.) on the part of the intellectually su- 
perior. Rather, it would mean that the superior 
had maintained their original rank positions better 
than had individuals of less ability; with respect 
to averages of the total group, the superior would 
have increased and the inferior decreased their 
scores, 
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original testing. On the other hand, the “low” 
1.Q. group indicates a slight loss in rank on sub- 
sequent attempts at the materials. The “me- 
dium” group, while showing a loss on the second 
test, attains approximately the same percentile 
rank on the third as the first trial. An inelina- 
tion for the high I.Q. group to gain and for the 
medium and low groups to lose is most evident 
after the first week. The differences are all less 
pronounced at the time of the third testing. 


Both the medium and the low are inferior to . 


the high group on all three tests. The inferiority 
appears to be greatest on the second test, with 
the medium group 29 per cent. below, and the 
low group 51 per cent. below the high. 

These results may not accrue solely from the 
tendency for “intelligence” and retention to be 
related, i.e., for the more intelligent individuals 
to retain learned materials more efficiently. 
They may indicate that the more intelligent ones 
of the group possessed greater scholastic interest 
and were more curious to know the answers to 
items that eseaped them in the first test. Indeed, 
this seems quite possible. The significant thing, 
however, is that each of the three groups main- 
tained its original position with respect to the 
others, and that there were some indications of a 
trend toward inereased retention on the part of 
the more intelligent, accompanied by a slight 
decrease of the less able, upon repeated testing. 


Davin G. Ryans 
WILLIAM Woops COLLEGE, 
FULTON, Mo. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SALARIES 
OF TEACHERS IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTH 
A Five-Year CHecx-Up 


In the spring of 1932 the writer gathered data 
from 545, or 53.74 per cent., of the 1,014 public 
high schools holding membership in the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Among the data which were included in that 
study were figures on salaries of 2,127 men teach- 
ers and 4,982 women teachers, or a total of 
7,109 teachers.1 During the year 1935-36, or 
five years after the study referred to above, the 
Committee on Research in Secondary Education 

1 Benjamin F. Davis, ‘‘ An Interpretative Analy- 


sis of Public Secondary Education in the South,’’ 
Doctor’s Dissertation, New York University, 1933. 
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of the Southern Association made a similar study 
of teachers’ salaries.2 The former study did not 
include the teachers of the private high schools, 
but the latter did include them. The Committee 
on Research, however, were of the opinion that 
salaries of the public high school teachers and 
private high school teachers differed so little that 
no misleading results would be obtained by con- 
sidering the two groups together in one study.* 

A careful analysis, interpretation and com- 
parison of the data of these two kindred studies 
discloses some interesting conditions. Although 
the South was apparently in the deepest of the 
depression at the time of the earlier study and 
by 1935-36 it was generally conceded that it had 
reached an upturn, comparisons of salaries of 
the high-school teachers at the beginning and at 
the end of the five-year period do not indicate 
an improved condition. On the contrary, the 
data indicate that as far as the high-school 
teachers of the Southern Association schools are 
concerned the depression was felt even more 
keenly in 1935-36 than five years before. Let us 
take a look at the data. 


THE Mepian ANNUAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS 
CoMPARED 


Table I shows the median salaries of the high- 
school teachers in the Southern Association high 


TABLE I 


MEDIAN SALARIES OF MEN AND WOMEN TEACHING IN 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION HIGH SCHOOLS, 
931-32* AND 1935-36 











Men Women 
State + ee ene ee ; : = 

1931-32 1935-36 1931-32 1935-36 
pi! $1,790 $1,307.50 $1,200 $ 994.90 
yoo! aa 1,408 1,116.64 1,219 1,040.72 
GOOESER ccccccss 1,835 1,495.47 1,153 946.00 
Kentucky ..... 1,871 1,440.40 1,266 1,072.00 
Louisiana ..... 1,542 1,177.66 1,260 1,038.00 
Mississippi - 1,683 1,218.20 1,153 957.33 
North Carolina . 1,372 990.50 1,165 990.52 
South Carolina . 1,434 1,116.40 1,081 907.06 
Tennessee ..... 1,728 1,515.00 1,445 1,200.00 
po” rer 1,714 1,380.43 1,372 1,209.12 
ViNGIMER cee ccs 1,555.90 1,311 1,253.60 


* Whole numbers only were considered in finding the 
median salary in the study made in 1931-32. 


schools. Under the headings 
“women” are shown separately the salaries of 
men for the year 1931-32 and for the year 
1935-36 and the salaries of women for the same 





“men” and 


2 The Southern Association Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 
1, p. 70, Duke University Press, 1937. 
3 Ibid. 








years. It is probable that some 15,000 teachers 
are included in the second study, since it was 
compiled from the records of the Southern Asso- 
ciation reports and consisted of both private and 
public high schools. The first study or the one 
made by the writer in 1931-32, however, included 
only 7,109 individuals or approximately 50 per 
cent. of the total number of teachers in the asso- 
ciation high schools. Validity of the studies does 
not seem impaired by differences in the numbers 
of individuals involved, since at least half of the 
possible eases are included. According to Table 
I, Kentucky, with a median annual salary of 
$1,871 for men teachers, led the other states in 
1931-32, but five years later Virginia ranked 
first in this item by paying its men teachers a 
median annual salary of $1,555.90. Next to 
Virginia came Tennessee, with $1,515 as a 
median salary for men teachers, closely followed 
by Georgia’s median salary of $1,495.47. This 
forced Kentucky to drop in the five-year period 
from first place in median salary paid men 
fourth place among the eleven 
Southern states. North Carolina, with its 
median annual salary of $1,372 in 1931-32 con- 


teachers to 


tinued to hold the eleventh place with respect to 
salary paid men teachers in 1935-36, at which 
time it had dropped to $990.50 as a median 
salary for its men teachers. Tennessee with a 
median annual salary of $1,445 for women teach- 
ers led the other states in 1931-32, but five years 
later Virginia ranked first in this item by paying 
its women teachers a median annual salary of 
$1,253.60. Next to Virginia came Texas, with 
$1,209.12 as a median annual salary for women 
teachers, closely followed by Tennessee’s median 
annual salary of $1,200.00. Tennessee thus man- 
aged to hold third place in the matter of median 
annual salary paid women teachers in 1935-36, 
whereas she had held first place just five years 
previously. South Carolina, like her sister state, 
continued to hold the eleventh place among the 
Southern states. In 1931-32 South Carolina 
paid a median annual salary of $1,081 to its 
women high-school teachers, which was the low- 
est median salary paid by any of the eleven 
states belonging to the Southern Association at 
that time. Five years later, or the year 1935-36, 
the median annual salary for women teachers 
in the Southern Association high schools of 
South Carolina had dropped to $907.06, and 
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again this state held the eleventh place among 
the Southern States. These consistencies indj- 
cate that the two studies are valid for interpre. 
tative and comparative purposes. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The situation in the South seems to be grave 
indeed. Since the particular groups of high 
schools studied are highly selective, the salary 
situation is even worse than it appears. These 
private and public high schools first have to 
belong to a state accrediting agency before being 
admitted to the regional association. Both of 
these standardizing agencies insist on better 
salaries and, therefore, it is reasonable to assume 
that the great mass of publie and private high 
schools holding membership in state accrediting 
agencies only or not holding membership in any 
stimulating organization at all must pay their 
teachers a pitiful sum. It is possible that, in 
some instances at least, teachers bargain for 
their positions and in this way lower the salaries 
to a ridiculously low amount. Since there is 
known to exist a close relationship between sal- 
aries and efficiency, it seems wise and proper 
that the youth of the South should be protected. 


BENJAMIN F. Davis 
ATHENS, GA. 
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